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peveMl of the peak. 


CHAPTER I. 

I’arents liavc flinty hearts ! No tears can move them. 

OrtvAV. 

iTEN Alice Rridgenorth entered, at Jen^fli, 
iljc parlour where licr anxious lover had so long 
expected her, it was witli a, slow step, and a com¬ 
posed manner. Her dress was arranged with an 
accurate aitention to fornt, which at once enhan¬ 
ced llic appearance ofits puritanic simplicity, and 
struck Julian as a bad omen ; for although the 

upon the toilette may, in many 
casite the wish to appear advantageous¬ 
ly at st\ 1 interview, yet a ceremonious ar- 
rangemi;/A attire is very much allied with for- 
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niality, and a preconceived determination to treat 
a lover with cold politeness. 

The sad-coloiircd gown —the pinched and 
plaited cap, which carefully obscured the profu¬ 
sion of long dark-brown hair—the small ruff, and 
the long sleeves, would have appeared to great 
disadvantage on a shape less ^aceful than Alice 
Bridgenorth’s; but an exquisite form, though 
not, 9S yet, sufficiently rounded in the outlines 
to produce the perfection of female beauty, was 
able to sustain and give grace even to this un¬ 
becoming dress. Her countenance, fair and de¬ 
licate, with eyes of hazel, and a brow of alabaster, 
had, notwltlislandiiig, less regular beauty than her 
form, and might have been justly subjected to 
criticism. There was, however, a life and spirit 
in her gaiety, and a depth of sentiment in her 
gravity, which made Alice, in conversation with 
the very few persons with whom she associa¬ 
ted, so fascinating in her manners and expres¬ 


sion, whether of language or countenance— -so 
touching, also, in her .simplicity and pu^‘ity of 
thought, that brighter beauties might h^ve been 
<>\crlooked in her company. It w^as nyj wonder. 
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therefore, that mi ardent character like Julian, 
influenced by these charms, as well as by the se¬ 
crecy and mystery attending his intercourse with 
Alice, should prefer the recluse of the Ulack- 
Fort to all others with whom he had becjome ac¬ 
quainted in general society. 

His heart beat high as she came into the apart¬ 
ment, and it was almost without an attempt to 
speak that his profound obeisance acknowledged 
her entrance. 

This is a mockery, Alaster Peveril,” said 
Alice, witli an efibrt to speak firmly, which yet 
was disconcerted by a slight tremulous inflection 
of voice—a mockery, and a cruel one. You 
come to this lonci place, inhabited only by two 
women, too simple to command your absence— 
too weak to enforce it—^you come, in spite of 
my earnest request—to the neglect of your own 
time-—to the prejudice, I may fear, of my cha¬ 
racter—you abuse the influence you possess over 
the simple person to whom I am intrusted—All 
this you do, and think to make it up by low re¬ 
verences, and constrained courtesy ! Is this ho- 
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nourablc, or is it fair ?—Is it,’’ she added, after 
a moment’s hesitation—is it kind ?” 

The tremulous accent fell especially on the 
last woi’d she uttered, and it was spoken in a 
low tone of gentle reproach, which went to Ju- 
lian's heart. 

If,” said he, “ there was a mode by which, 
at the peril of my life, Alice?, I could shew my 
regard—^my respect—my devoted tenderness— 
the danger would be dearer to me than ever was 
pleasure.” 

You have said such things often,” said Alice, 
‘‘ and they are such as I ought not to hear, and 
do not desire to hear. I have no tasks to impt^se 
on you—no enemies to* be destroyed—no neetl 
or desire of protection—no wish. Heaven knows, 
to expose you to danger—It is your visits here 
alone to which danger attaches. You have hut 
to rule your own wilfvil temper—to turn your 
thoughts and your cares elsewhere, and 1 can 
have nothinjT to ask—nothing to wish for. Use 
your own reason-—consider the injury you do 
ycursell^the injustice you do us—and let me. 
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once- more, in fair terms, entreat you to absent 
yourself from this place—till—till—” 

She paused, and Julian eagerly interrupted 
her ,—“ Till when, Alice ?—till wlxen ?—^impose 
on rne any length of absence which your severity 
can inflict, short of a final separation—Say, be¬ 
gone for years, but return when these years are 
over; and, slow and wearily as they must pass 
away, still the thought, that they must at length 
have their period, will enable me to live through 
tliem. Lict me, then, conjure thee, Alice, to name 
a date—to fix a term—*to say till 

Till you can bear to think of me only as a 
friend and sister.” 

That is a sentence of eternal banishment in¬ 
deed,” said Julian ; it is seeming, no doubt, t<i 
fix a term of exile, but attaching to it an impos¬ 
sible condition.” 

And why impossible, Julian?” said Alice, 
in a tone of persuasion ; were we not happier 
ere you threw the mask from your own counte¬ 
nance, and tore the veil from my foolish eyes ? 
Did we not meet with joy, spend our time hap¬ 
pily, and part cheerily, because we transgressed 
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no duty, and incurred no self-reproach ? Bring 
back that state of happy ignorance, and you shall 
have no reason to call me unkind. But while 
you form schemes which I know to be imaginary, 
and use language of such violence and passion, 
you shall excuse me if I now, and once for all 
declare, that since Deborah shews herself unfit 
for the trust reposed in her, and must needs ex¬ 
pose me to persecutions of this nature, I will 
wrife to my father, that he may fix me another 
place of residence ; and in the meanwhile I will 
take shelter with my aunt at Kirk-Truagh,’’ 

Hear me, unpitying girl,” said Peveril, 
‘‘ hear me, and you shall see how devoted I am 
to obedience, in all that I can do to oblige you. 
You say you were happy when we spoke not on 
such topics—well'—at all expencc of my own 
suppressed feelings, that happy period shall re¬ 
turn. I will meet you—walk with you—read with 
you—>but only as a brother would with his sister, 
or a friend with his friend ; the thoughts I may 
nourisb^iJjfe^^they of hope or of despair, my tongue 
shallmot give birth to, and therefore I cannot 
aiPend; Deborah shall be ever by your side, and 
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her presence sliall prevent my even hinting at 
what might displease you—only do not make a 
crime to me of those thoughts, which are the 
dearest part of my existence; for believe me it 
were better and kinder to rob me of existence 
itself.” 

This is the mere ecstacy of passion, Julian,” 
answered Alice Bridgenorth; that which is 
unpleasant, our selfish and stubborn will repre¬ 
sents as impossible* I have no confidence in the 
plan you propose—no confidence in your i®io- 
lution, and less than none in the protection of 
Deborah. Till you can renounce, honestly and 
explicitly, the wishes you have lately expressed, 
we must be strangers;—and could you renounce 
them even on this moment, it were better that 
we should part for a long time; and, for Hea- 

r 

ven’s sake, let it be as soon as possible—p^haps 
it is even now too late to prevent some unplea¬ 
sant accident—I thought I heard a noise.” 

It was Deborah,” answered Julian. “ Be 
not afraid, Alice; we are seizure against sur¬ 
prise.” 
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I know nol,'” said Alice, “ what you mean 
by such security—I have nothing to hide. I 
sought not this interview; on the contrary, avert¬ 
ed it as long as I could—^d am now most desi¬ 
rous to break it off.’’ 

‘‘ And wherefore, Alice, since you say it must 
be our last? Why should you shake the sand 
which is passing so fast ? the very executioner 
hurries not the prayers of the wretches upon the 
scaflbld.—And see you not—I will argue as cold¬ 
ly ^s you can desire—sec you not that you are 
breaking your own word, and recalling the hope 
which yourself held out to me 

What hope have I suggested ? What word 
have I given, Julian?’’ answered Alice. You 
yourself build wild hopes in the air, and accuse 
me of destroying what had never any earthly 
foundation. Spare yourself, Julian—spare me 
—and in mercy to us both, depart, and return 
not again till you can be more reasonable.” 

Ileasonable ?” replied Julian ; it is you, 
Alice, who will deprive me altogether of reason. 
Did you not say, that if our parents could be 
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brought to consent to our union, you would no 
longer oppose my suit 

“ No—no—said Alice eagerly, and blush¬ 
ing deeply,—“ I did not say so, Jujian—it was 
your own wild imagination which put construc¬ 
tion on my silence and my confusion.’’ 

You do not say so, then,” answered Julian; 
and if all otlier obstacles were removed, I 
should find one in the cold flinty bosom of her 
who pays the most devoted and sincere affection, 
with contempt and dislike. *-"18 that,” he addeR, 
in a deep tone of feeling, is that what Alice 
Bridgenorth says to Julian ^^everil ?” 

Indeed—indeed, Julian,” said the almost 
weeping girl, I do not say so»I say nothing, 
and I ought not to say any thing concerning 
what I might do, in a state of things which can 
never take jdace. Indeed, Julian, you ought not 
thus to press me. CTnprotected as I am—wish- 
ing you well—very Avell—why should you urge 
me to say or do what would lessen me in my 
own eyes ? to own affection for one from whom 
fate has separated me for ever ? It is ungenerous 
—it is cruel—it is seeking a momentsu'y and 
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selfish gratification to yourself, at the expence of 
every feeling which I ought to entertain.” 

“ You have said enough, Alice,” said Julian, 
with sparkling eyes; you have said enough in 
deprecating my urgency, and I will press you 
no further. But you overrate the impediments 
which lie betwixt us—they must and shall give 
way.” 

w 

“ So you said before,” answered Alice, and 
with what probability, your own account may 
shew. You dared not mention the subject to 
your own father—how should you venture to 
mention it to mine f** 

‘‘ That I will soon enable you to decide upon. 
Major Bridgenorth, by my mother’s account, is 
a worthy and an estimable man. I will remind 
him, that to my mother’s care he owes the dear¬ 
est treasure and comfort of his life; and I will 
ask him if it is a just retribution to make that 
mother childless. Let me but know where to 
find him, Alice, and you shall soon hear if I have 
feared to plead my cause with him.” 

Alas I” answered Alice, “ you well know my 
uncertainty as to my dear father’s residence. How 
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often has it been my earnest request to him that 
he would let me share his solitary residence, or 
his obscure wanderings ! But the short and in¬ 
frequent visits which he makes to this house are 
all that he permits me of his society. Something 
I might surely do, however .little, to alleviate the 
melancholy by which he is oppressed.” 

“ Something we might both do,” said Peveril. 
‘‘ How willingly would I aid you in so pleasing 
a task! All old griefs should be forgotten—all old 
friendships revived. My father’s prejudices are 
those of an Englishman-^strong, indeed, but not 
insurmountable by reason. Tell me, then, where 
Major Bridgenorth is, and leave the rest to me ; 
or let me but know by what address your letters 
reach liim, and I will forthwith essay to discover 
his dwelling,” 

Do not attempt it, I charge you,” smd Alice, 
is already a man of sorrows; and what would* 
he think were I capable of entertaining a suit so 
likely to add to them ? Besides, I could not tell 
you, if I would, where he is now to be found. 
My letters reach him from time to time, by means 
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of my aunt Ciiristian ; but of his address 1 am 
entirely ignorant.” 

Then, by Heaven,” answered Julian, I 
will watch his arrival in this island, and in this 
house; and ere he has locked thee in his aims, 
he shall answer to me on the subject of my suit.” 

“ Then demand that answer now—said a voice 
from without the dpor^ whidi was at the same 
time slowly opened. “ Demand that answer now, 
for here stands Ralph Bridgenorth.” 

As he spoke, he entered the apartment with his 
usual slow and sedate step—raised his dappl’d 
and steeple-crowned hat from his brows, and, 
standing in the mid^t of the room, eyed alternateiij 
ly his daughter and Julian Peveril with a fixed 
and penetrating glance. 

Father !” said Alice, utterly astonished, and 
terrified besides, by his sudden appearance at 
such a conjuncture,—“ Fatlicr, I am not to 
blame.” 

Of that anon, Alice,” said Bridgenorth ; 
meantime retire to your apartment—I have that 
to say to this youth which will not endure your 
presence.” 
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Indeed—indeed, father,” said Alice, alarm¬ 
ed at what she supposed these words indicated, 

Julian is as little to be blamed as I! It was 

•k 

chance, it was fortune, which caused our meeting 
together.” Then suddenly rushing forward, she 
threw her arms around her father, saying, “ O 
do him no injury—lie meant me no wrong I Fa- 
tlicr, you were wont to be a man of reason and 
of religious peace.” 

‘‘ And wherefore should I not be so now, 
Alicesaid Bridgenortli, raising his daughter 
from the ground, on which she bad almost sunk 
in the earnestness of her supplication. Docst 
thou know aught, maiden, which should inflanie 
anger against this young man, more than rea¬ 
son or religion may bridle ? Go-go to thy cham¬ 
ber. Compose thine own passions—^learn to rule 
these—and leave it to me to deal with this stub¬ 
born young man.” 

Alice arose, and, with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, retired slowly from the apartment. Ju¬ 
lian followed her steps with his eyes till the 
last wave of her garment was visible at the 
closing door ; then turned his looks to Ma- 
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jor Bridgenorth^ and then sunk them on the 
ground. The Major continued to regard him in 
profound silence; his looks were melancholy and 
even austere ; but there was nothing which indi¬ 
cated either agitation or keen resentment. He 
motioned to Julian to take a seat, and assumed 
one himself. After which, he opened the con- 
versation in the following manner:— 

“ You seemed but now, young gentleman, 
anxious to learn where I was to be found. Such 
I at least conjectured, from the few expressions 
which I chanced to overhear; for I made bold, 
though it may be contrary to the code of modem “ 
courtesy, to listen a moment or two, in order to 
gather upon what subject so young a man as yiNl 
entertained so young a woman as Alice, in a 
private interview.’’ 

I trust, sir,” said Julian, rallying spirits in 
what he felt to be a case of extremity, “ you have 
heard, nothing on my part which has given of¬ 
fence to a gentleman, whom, though unknown, I 
am bound to respect so highly.” 

Hn the contrary,” said Bridgenorth, with the 
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same formal gravity, “ I am pleased to find that 
your business is, or appears to be, with me, ra¬ 
ther than with my daughter. I only think you 
had done better to have entrusted it to me in the 
first instance, as ray sole concern/’ 

The utmost sharpness of attention which Ju¬ 
lian applied, could not discover if Bridgenorth 
spoke seriously or ironically to the above purpose. 
He was, bow^ever, quick-witted beyond his expe¬ 
rience, and was internally determined to endea¬ 
vour to discover something of the character and 
the temper of him with whom be spoke. For that 
purpose, regaining his reply in the same lone 
with Bridgcnortli’s observation, be said, that not 
having the advantage to know his place of resi-* 
dence, he had applied for information to his 
daughter. 

“ AVho is now known to you for the first time 
said Bridgenortij. Am I so to understand 
you 

‘‘ By no means,” answered Julian, looking 
down ; “ I have been known to your daughter 
lor many years; and what 1 wished to say, re¬ 
spects both her happiness and mv own,” 
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“ I must iiiulcrstand you,'” said Brldgenortli, 
“even as carnal men understand each other on the 
matters of this world. You are attached to my 
daughter by the cords of love ; I liave long known 
it;’ 

You, Master Bridgenorth P’** exclaimed Fe- 
veril—“ have long known it 

Yes, young man. Think you, that as the 
father of an only child, I could have suffered 
Alice Bridgenorlli—the only living pledge of her 
who is now an angel in heaven—to have remain¬ 
ed in this seclusion without the surest knowledge 
of all her material actions P I have, in person, 
seen more, both of her and of you, than you 
could be aware of; and when absent in the body, 
I had the means of maintaining the same super- 
intcndance. Young man, they say that such love 
as you entertain for my daughter teaches mucli 
subtlety ; but believe not that it can overreach 
the affection which a widowed father bears to an 
only €11114.” 

“ 1 ^said Julian, bis heart beating thick and 
joyfully, if you have known thi.s intercourse 

' o 
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so long, may I not hope that it has not met your 
disapprobation ?’’’ 

The Major paused for an instant, and then an¬ 
swered, “ In some respects, certainly not. Had 
it done so—had there seemed aught on your side, 
or on my daughter’s, to have rendered your vi¬ 
sits here dangerous to her, or displeasing to me, 
she had not been long the inhabitant of this 
solitude, or of this island. But be not so hasty 
as to presume, that all which you may desire in 
this matter can be either easily or speedily ac¬ 
complished.” 

I foresee, indeed, difficulties,” answered Ju¬ 
lian ; but with your kind acquiescence, they are 
such as I trust to remove. My father is generous 
—my mother is candid and liberal. They loved 
you once, I trust they will love^ou again. I 
will be the mediator betwixt you-^peace and har¬ 
mony shall once more inhabit our neighbourhood, 
and- 

Bridgenorth interrupted him with a grim 
smile ; for such it seemed, as it passed over a 
face of deep melancholy. My daughter well 
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said, but short while past, that you were a 
dreamer of dreams—^an architect of plans and 
hopes fantastic as the visions of the niglH. It is 
a great thing you ask of me;—the hand of my 
only child—the sum of my worldly substance, 
though that is but dross in comparison. You ask 
the key of the only fountain from wliich I may 
yet hope to drink one pleasant draught; you 
ask to be the sole and absolute keeper of my 
earthly happiness—and what have you offered, or 
what have you to offer, in return of the surren¬ 
der you require of me ?’’ 

I am but too sensible,” said Peveril, abasli- 
ed at his own hasty conclusions, “ how difficult 
it may be.” 

Nay, but interrupt me not,” replied Bridge- 
north, “ till ^shew' you the amount of what you 
offer me in exchange for a boon, which, what¬ 
ever may be its intrinsic value, is earnestly desi¬ 
red by you, and comprehends all that is valuable 
on earth which I hav^ it in my power to bestow 
You may have heard, that in the late times I was 
the antagonist of your father^s principles and his 
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profane faction, but not the enemy of his per¬ 
son.” 

I have ever heard,^ replied-Julian, much 
the contrary ; and it was but now that I remind¬ 
ed 3^ou that you had been his friend.” 

“ Ay. When he was in afHiction and I in pros¬ 
perity, I was neither unwilling, nor altogether 

V 

unable, to shew myself such. Well, the tables 
are turned—the times are changed. A peaceful 
and unoffending man might have expected from 
a neighbour, now powerful in his turn, such 
protection when walking in the paths of the law, 
as all men, subjects of the same realm, liave a 
right to expect even from perfect strangers. 
What chances ? I pursue, with the warrant of 
the King and law, a murthercss, bearing on her 
hand the blood of my near connexion, and I 
had, in such case, a right to call on every liege 
subject to render assistance to the execution. 
My late friendly neighbour, bound, as a man 
and a magistrate, to give ready assistance to a 
legal action—Abound, as a grateful and obliged 
friend, to respect my rights and my person- 
thrusts himself betwixt me—me, the avenger of 
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blood—and my lawful captive; beats me to the 
earth, at once endangering my life, and, in mere 
human eyes, sull3'ing mine honour; and under liis 
protection, the Midianitisb woman reaches, like 
a sea-eagle, the nest which she hath made in the 
rocks, and remains there till gojd, duly admini¬ 
stered at court, wipes out all memory of her 
crime, and baffles the vengeance due to the me¬ 
mory of the best and bravest of men.—But,” he 
added, apostrophizing the portrait of Christian, 

thou art not yet forgotten ! The vengeance 
which dogs thy murtheress is slow,—but it is 
sure!” 

There was a pause of some moments, which 
Julian Pevcril, willing to hear to what conclu¬ 
sion Major Bridgeiiorth was finally to arrive, 
did not care to interrupt. Accordingly^ in a few 
minutes the latter proceeded .—“ These things,” 
he said, “ I recal not in bitterness, so fax as 
they are personal to me—I recal them not in 
spite of heart, though they have been the means 
of banishing me from my place of residence, 
where my faj^hers dwelt, and where rny earthly 
comforts lie interred. But the public cause 
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bets farther strife betwixt your father and me. 
Who so active as he to execute the fatal edict 
of black Saint Bartholomew’s day, when so 
many hundreds of gospel-preachers were ex¬ 
pelled from house and home—^from hearth and 
altar—^from church and parish, to make room 
for belly-gods and thieves ? Whr>, when a de¬ 
voted few of the Lord’s people were united to 
lift tlie fallen standard, and once more advance 
the good cause, was the readiest to break their 
purpose—to search for, persecute, and appre¬ 
hend them? Whose breath did I feel wami on 
my neck—whose naked sword was thrust with¬ 
in a foot of my body, whilst I lurked darkling, 
like a thief in concealment, in the house of iny 
fathers ?—It was Geoffrey Pcveril’s—it was your 
father’s!—What can you answer to all tliis,or how 
can you reconcile it with your present wishes ?” 

Julian, in reply, could only remark, That 
these injuries had been of long standing—that 
they had been done in heat of times, and heat of 
temper, and that Master Bridgenorth, in Chris¬ 
tian kindness, should not entertain a keen re¬ 
sentment of them, when a door was opened for a 
reconciliation.” 
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‘‘Pe^ace, young man,” said Biidgenorth, “ thou 
spcakest of thou knowest not what. To forgive 
oUr human wrongs is christian-like and com¬ 
mendable ; hut we have no commission to forgive 
those which have been done to the cause of reli- 
gion and of liberty; we have no right to grant 
immunity, or to shake hands with those who 
have poured forth the blood of our brethren.” 
He looked at the picture of Christian, and w^as 
silent for a few minutes, as if he feared to give 
too violent way to his own impetuosity, and re¬ 
sumed the discourse in a milder tone. 

“ These things I point out to you, J ulian, that 
I may shew you how impossible^ in the eyes of a 
merely worldly man, would be the union which 
you are desirous of. But Heaven hath at times 
opened a door, where man beholds no means of 
issue, Julian, your mother, for one to whom the 
truth is unknown, is, after the fashion of the world, 
one of the best, and one of the wisest of women; 
and Providence, which gave her so fair a form, 
and tenanted that form with a mind as pure as 
the original frailty of our vile nature will permit, 
not, I trust, that she shall continue to the 
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end to he a vessel of wrath and perdition. Of your 
father I say nothing—he is what the times and 
example of others, and the counsels of his lordly 
priest, have made him ; and of him, once more, 
I say nothing, save that I have power over him, 
which ere now he mi|;ht have felt, but that there 
is one within his chambers, who might have suf¬ 
fered in his suffering. Nor do I wish to root up 
your ancient family. If I prize not your boast 
of family honours and pedigree, I would not 
willingly destroy them; more than I would pull 
down a moss-grown tower, or hew to the ground 
an ancient oak, save for the straighting of the 
common path, and the advantaging of the public. 
I have, therefore, no relsentment against the hum¬ 
bled House of Peveril—^nay, I have regard to it 
in its depression.'” 

He here made a second pause, as if he expect¬ 
ed Julian to say something. But notwithstand¬ 
ing the ardour with which the young man had 
pressed his suit, he was too much trained in 
ideas of the importance of his family, and in the 
better habit of respect for his parents, to hear, 
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without displeasure, some part of lirid^enortirs 
discourse. 

The house of Peveril/' he replied, was 
never humbled.’” 

Had you said the sons of that house had 
never been humble^’* answered Bridgenorth,you 
would have come nearer the truth .—Arc you not 
humbled ? Live you nut here, the lac key of a 
haughty woman, the play-companion of an empty 
youth ? If you leave this Isle, and go to the court 
of England, see what regard will there be paid 
to the old pedigree that deduces your descent 
from kings and conquerors. A scurril or ob¬ 
scene jest, au impudent carriage, a laced cloak, 
a handful of gold, and the readiness to wager it 
on a card, or a die, will better advance you at 
the court of Charles, than youi father’s ancient 
name, and slavish devotion of blood and fortune 
to the cause of /m* father.” 

‘‘ That is, indeed, but too probable,” said Pe- 
veril; but the court shall be no element of 
mine. I will live like my fathers, among my own 
people, care for ihcir comforts, decide their dif¬ 
ferences-” 
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Build May-poles, and dance around them/'* 
said Bridgenorth, with another of those grim 
smiles, which passed over his features like the 
light of a sexton’s torch, as it glares and is re¬ 
flected by the window of the church, when he 
comes from looking a funeral vault. No, Ju¬ 
lian, these are not times in which, by the dream¬ 
ing drudgery of a country magistrate, and the 
petty cares of a country proprietor, a man can 
serve his unhappy country. There are mighty 
designs afloat, and men arc called to make their 
choice betwixt God and Baal. The ancient su¬ 
perstition—^tlie abomination of our lathers—^is 
raising its head, and flinging abroad its snares, 
under the protection of the princes of the earth; 
but she raises not her liead unmarked or uii- 
watched; the true English hearts are as thou¬ 
sands, Avhich wait but a signal to arise as one 
man, and shew the kings of the earth that they 
have combined in vain ! AVe will cast their cords 
from us—the cup of their abominations we will 
not taste.” 

You speak in darkness, Master Bridge- 
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north,” said Peveril. KnoAving so much of me, 
you may, perhaps, also be aware, that I at least 
have seen too much of the delusions of fiome, to 
desire that they should be propagated at home.” 

‘‘ Else, wherefore do I speak to thee friend¬ 
ly and so free ?” said Bridgenorth. Do I not 
know, with what readiness of early wit you baffled 
the wily attempts of the woman'’s priest, to se¬ 
duce thee from the Protestant faith ? Do I not 
know, how thou Avast beset when abroad, and that 
thou didst both hold thine own faith, and secure 
the wavering belief of thy friend ? Said I not, 
this was done like the son of Margaret Peveril ? 
Said I not, he holdeth, as yet, but the dead let¬ 
ter—but the seed wliich is sown shall one day 
sprout and quicken ?—Enough, however, of this. 
For to-day this is thy habitation. I will see in 
thee neither the servant of that daughter of Eth- 
baal, nor the son of him who pursued my life, 
and blemished my honours; but thou slialt be to 
me, for this dav, as the child of her without 
Avhom my House had been extinct.” 

So saying, he stretched out his thin, bony 
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hand^ and grasped that of Julian Peveril; but 
there was such a look of mourning in his wel¬ 
come, that whatever delight the youth anticipa¬ 
ted, spending so long a time in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Alice Bridgenorth, perhaps in her society, 
or however strongly he felt the prudence of con¬ 
ciliating her father’s good will, he could not help 
feeling as if his heart was chilled in his company. 
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CHAPTEK IT. 


This day at least is friendship's—on the morrow 
l^et strife coniie an she will. 

Otw^w. 


Dkborati DEBTiiTCir, summoned by her mas¬ 
ter, now made her appearance, with her hand¬ 
kerchief at her eyes, and an appearance of great 
mental trouble. It was not my fault, Major 
Bridgenorth,” she said ; “ how could I help it ? 
like will to like—the boy woold come—the girl 
would see him.’’' 

“ Peace, foolish woman,” said Bridgenorth, 
and hear what I have got to say.” 

I know what your honour has to say well 
enough,” said Deborah. Service, I wot, is 
no inheritance now-a-days—^some are wiser than 
other some—if I had not been wheedled away 
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from Martindale, I might have had a house of 
mine own by lliis time.” 

Peace, idiot !” said Bridgcnorth ; but so in¬ 
tent was Deborah on her vindication, that he 
could but thrust the interjection, as it were edge¬ 
ways, between her exclamations, which followed 
as thick as is usual in cases, where folks endea¬ 
vour to avert deserved censure bj^a clamorous 
justification ere the charge be brought. 

No wonder she was cheated,” she said, out 
of sight of her own interest, when it was to wait 
on pretty Miss Alice. All your honour's gold 
should never have tempted me, but that I knew 
she was but a dead cast-away, poor innocent, if 
she were taken away from my lady or me.—And 
so this is the end on't!—up early, and down late— 
and this is all my thanks !—but your honour had 
better take care what you do—she has Ihe short 
<‘ough yet sometimes——and should take physic, 
spring and fall.” 

Peace, chattering fool !” said her master, so 
soon as her failing breath gave him an opportu¬ 
nity to strike In, “ thinkest thou I knew not of 
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fliis young gentleman’s visits to tlie Black-Fort, 
and that if they had displeased me, I would not 
have known how to stop them ?” 

“ Did I know that your honour knew of his 
visits !” exclaimed Deborah, in a triumphant 
tone,—for, like most of her condition, she never 
sought farther for her defence than a lie, how¬ 
ever inconsistent and improbable —Did I know 
that your honour knew of it ?—Why, how should 
I have permitted his visits else ? I wonder what 
your honour takes me for! Had I not been sure 
it was the thing in this world that your honour 
most desired, would I have presumed to lend it 
a hand forward ? I trust I know my duty bet¬ 
ter. Hear if I ever asked another youngster into 
the house, save himself—for I knew your honour 
was wise, and quarrels cannot last for ever, and 
love b^ns where hatred ends; and, to be sure, 
they look as if they were born one for the other 
—and then, the estates of Moultrassic and Mar- 
tindale suit each other like sheath and knife.” 

Parrot of a woman, hold your tongue !” said 
Bridgenorth, his patience almost completely cx- 

15 
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hausted; “ or if you will prate, letit be to your 
play-fellows in the kitchen, and bid them get us 
some dinner presently, for Master Peveril is far 
from home.” 

That I will, and with all ray heart,” said 
Deborah; and if there are a pair of fatter fowls 
in Man than shall clap their wings on the table 
presently, your honour shall call me goose as well 
us parrot.” She then left the apartment. 

‘‘ It is to such a woman as that,” said Bridge- 
worth, looking after her significantly, “ that you 
conceived me to have abandoned the charge ol* 
iny only child? But enough of this subject—we 
will walk abroad, if you wiU, while she is enga¬ 
ged in a province fitter for her understanding.” 
So saying, he left the house, accompanied by 

were soon walkj|ig side 
by side, as if they had been old acquaintances. 

It may have happened to many of our read¬ 
ers, as it has done to ourselves, to be thrown by 
accident into society wjth some individual whose 
claims to what is called a serwm character stand 
considerably higher than our own, and with 
VOL. II. c ^ 


J ulian Peveril, and they 
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whom, therefore, we have conceived ourselves 
likely to spend our time in a very stiff and con¬ 
strained manner; while, on the other hand, our 
destined companion may have apprehended some 
disgust from the supposed levity and thoughtless 
gaiety of a disposition so different from his own. 
Now it has frequently happened, that when we, 
with that urbanity and good humour which is our 
principal characteristic, have accommodated our* 
self to our companion, by throwing as much se¬ 
riousness into our conversation as our habits will 
admit, he, on the other hand, moved by our li¬ 
beral example, hath divested his manners of a 
part of their austerity ; and our conversation has, 
in consequence, been of that pleasant texture, be¬ 
twixt the useful and agreeable, which best resem¬ 
bles the fairy-web of night and day,” usually 
called in prose the twilight. It is probable both 
parties may, on such occasions, have been the bel¬ 
ter for their encounter, even if it went no farther 
than to establish for tbaHitne a community of 
feeling between men, who, separated more por- 
hAps by temper than by principle, are too apt to 
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charge each other with profane frivolity on the 
one hand, or fanaticism on the other. 

It fared thus in Peveril’s walk with Bridge^ 
north, anddn the conversation which he held with 

him. < 

»■ 

Carefully avoiding the subject on which he 
had already spoken, Master Blidgenorth turned 
his conversation chiefly on foreign travel, and on 
the wonders he had seen in distant countries, and 
which lie appeared to have marked with a curious 
and observant eye. This discourse made the 
time fly light away ; for although the anecdotes 
and observations thus communicated, were all 
tinged with the serious and almost gloomy spirit 
of the narrator, they yet contained traits of inte¬ 
rest and of wonder, such as are usually interesting 
to a youthful ear, luid were particularly so to J u- 
lian, wlio had, in his disposition, some cast of 
the romantic and adventurous. 

It appeared that Bridgenorth knew the souUi 
of France, and could tell many stories of the 
French Huguenots, who already began to pus- 
tain those vexations which a few years aflerfdtrds 
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were sumined up by the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantz. He had even been in Hungary, for he 
epoke as from personal knowledge of the charac¬ 
ter of several of the heads of the great Protestant 
insurrection, which at this time had taken place 
under the celebrated Tekeli; and laid down so¬ 
lid reasons why they were entitled to make com¬ 
mon cause with the Great Turk, rather than sub¬ 
mit to the Pope of Rome. He talked also of Savoy, 
where those of the reformed religion still suffer¬ 
ed a cruel persecution ; and he mentioned, with 
a swelling spirit, the protection which Oliver had 
afforded to the oppressed Protestant churches ; 

therein shewing himself,’’ he added, more fit 
to wield the supreme power, than those who, 
claiming it by right of inheritance, use it only for 
their own vain and voluptuous pursuits,” 

** I did not expect,” said Peveril, modestly, 
to have heard Oliver’s panegyric from you. 
Master Bridgenorth.” 

I do not panegyrise him,” answered Bridge- 
north ; I speak but truth of that extraordinary 
now being dead, whom, when alive, I fear- 
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ed not to withstand to his face. It is the fault 
of the present unhappy King, if he make us look 
back with regret to the days when the nation was 
respected abroad, and when devotion and sobri¬ 
ety were practised at home.—But I mean not to 
vex your spirit by controversy. You have lived 
amongst those who find it more easy and more 
pleasant to be the pensioners of France than her 
controllers—to spend the money which she doles 
out to themselves, than to check the tyranny with 
wliicli she oppresses our poor brethren of the re¬ 
ligion. When the scales shall fall from tliine 
eyes, all this thou shalt see; and seeing, shall 
learn to detest ^nd despise it.’’ 

By this time they had completed their walk, 
and were returned to Blacl&^Fort by a differ¬ 
ent path from that which had led them u|f the 
valley. The exercise and the general tone of 
conversation had removed, in some degree, the 
shyness and embarrassment which Peveril origi¬ 
nally felt in Bridgenorth’s presence, and which the 
tenor of his first remarks had rather increased 
than diminished. Deborah’s promised banquet 
was soon on the board ; and in simplicity, as 
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well as neatness and good order, answered the 
character she had claimed for it. In one respect 
alone, there seemed some inconsistency, perhaps 
a little affectation. Most of the dishes were of 
silver, and the plates were of the same metal; in¬ 
stead of the trenchers and pewter which Pcveril 
had usually seen employed on similar occasions 
at Black-Fort. 

Presently, with the feeling of one who walks 
in a pleasant dream from which he fears to wa¬ 
ken, and whose delight is mingled with wonder 
and with uncertainty, Julian Peveril found him¬ 
self seated between Alice Bridgenorth and her 
father—the being he most loved on earth, and 
the person whom he had ever considered as tlie 
great obstacle to their intercourse. The confu- 
sion of his mind was such, that he could scarce 
reply to the importunate civilities of Dame Debo¬ 
rah ; who, seated with them at table in her qua¬ 
lity of gouvernante, now dispensed the good 
things which had been prepared under her own 
eye. 

As for Alice, she seemed to liave formed a re¬ 
solution to play the mute ; for she answered not, 
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excepting briefly, to the questions of Dame Deb- 
bitch ; nay, even when her father, which happen¬ 
ed once or twice, attempted to bring her forward 
in the conversation, she made no further reply ^ 
than respect for him rendered absolutely neces¬ 
sary. 

Upon Bridgenorth himself, then, devolved the 
task of entertaining the company; and, con¬ 
trary to his ordinary habits, he did not seem to 
shrink from it. His discourse was not only easy, 
but almost cheerful, though ever and anon cross¬ 
ed by some expressions indicative of natural and 
habitual melancholy, or prophetic of future mis¬ 
fortune and woe. Flashes of enthusiasm, too, 
shot along his conversation, gleaming like the 
sheet-lightning of an autumn eve, which throws 
a strong, though momentary illumination across 
the sober twilight, and all the surrounding ob¬ 
jects, which, touched by it, assume a wilder and 
more striking character. In general, however, 
Bridgenorth’s remarks were plain and sensible; 
and as he aimed at no graces of language, any or¬ 
nament which they received arose out of the in¬ 
terest with which they were impressed on his 
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hearers. For example, when Deborah, in the 
pride and vulgarity of her heart, called Julian'’s 
attention to the plate from which they had been 
eating, Bridgenorth seemed to think an apology 
necessary for such superfluous expence. 

It was a symptom,” he said, of approach¬ 
ing danger, when men, who were not usually 
influenced by the vanities of life, employed 
much money in ornaments composed of the pre¬ 
cious metals. It was a sign that the merchant 
could not obtain a profit for the capital, which, 
for the sake of security, he invested in this in¬ 
ert form. It was a proof that the noblemen or 
gentlemen feared the rapacity of power, when 
they put their wealth into forms the most porta¬ 
ble and the most capable of being hidden ; and 
it shewed the uncertainty of credit, when a man 
of judgment preferred the actual possession of a 
mass of silver to the convenience of a goldsmith^’s 
or a banker’s receipt. While a shadow of liberty 
remained,” he said, domestic rights were last 
invaded; and, therefore, men disposed upon their 
cupboards and tables the wealth which in these 
places would remain longest, though not perhaps. 
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finally, sacred from tlie grasp of a tyrannical go¬ 
vernment. But let there be a demand for capi- 
tal to support a profitable commerce, and the 
mass is at once consigned to the furnace, and, 
ceasing to be a vain and cumbrous ornament of 
the bancjuet, becomes a potent and active agent 
for furthering the prosperity of the country.'^ 

In war, too,’’’ said Peveril, “ plate has been 
found a ready resource,’’ 

But too much so,” answered Bridgenortb. 
‘‘In the late times, the plate of the nobles and 
gentry, with that of the colleges and the sale of 
the crown-jewels, enabled the King to make his 
unhappy stand, which prevented matters return¬ 
ing to a state of peace and good order, until the 
sword had attained an undue superiority both 
over King and Parliament.” 

He looked at Julian as he spoke, much as he 
who proves a horse offers some object suddenly 
to his eyes, then watches to see if he starts or 
blenches from it. But Julian’s thoughts were 
too much bent on other topics to manifest any 
alarm. His answer referred to a previous part of 
Bridgenorth’s discourse, and was not returned 
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till after a brief pause. War, then,” he said, 
‘‘‘ war, the grand impoverisher, is also a creator 
of the wealth which it wastes and devours.” 

Yes,” replied Bridgenorth, even as the 
sluice brings into action the sleeping waters of 
the lake, which it finally drains. Necessity in¬ 
vents arts and discovers means; and what neces¬ 
sity is sterner than that of civil war ? Therefore, 
even war is not in itself unmixed evil, being the 
creator of impulses and energies which could 
not otherwise have existed in society.” 

]\Ien should go to war, then,” said Pcveril, 
that they may send their silver-plate to the 
mint, and eat from pewter dishes and wooden 
platters ?” 

“ Not so, my son,” said Bridgenorth. Then 
checking himself as he observed the deep crimson 
in Julian's cheek and brow, he added, “ I crave 
your pardon for such familiarity; but I meant 
not to limit what I said even now to such trifling 
consequences, although it may be something sa¬ 
lutary to tear men from their pomps and luxu¬ 
ries, and teach those to be Romans who would 
otherwise be Sybarites. But I would say, that 
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times of public danger, as they call into circula¬ 
tion tlie miscr'^s horde and the proud man’s bul¬ 
lion, and so add to the circulating wealth of tlie 
country, do also call into action many a brave 
and noble spirit,which would otherwise lie torpid, 
give no example to the living, and bequeath no 
name to future ages. Society knows not, and 
cannot know, the mental treasures which slumber 
in her bosom, till necessity and opportunity call 
fortli the statesman and the soldier from the 
slmdes of lowly life to the parts they are design¬ 
ed by Providence to perform, and the stations 
which nature had qualified them to hold. So 
rose Oliver—so rose Milton—so rose many an¬ 
other name which cannot be forgotten—even as 
the tem])est summons forth and displays the ad¬ 
dress of the mariner.” 

You speak,” said Peveril, ‘‘ as if national 
calamity might be, in some sort, an advantage.” 
“ And if it were not so,” replied Tlridgenortb, 
it had not existed in this state of trial, where 
all temporal evil is alleviated by something gooil 
in its progress or result, and where all that is 
good is close coupled with that which is in itscll 
evil.” 
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It must be a noble sight,” said Julian, to 
behold the slumbering energies of a great mind 
awakened into energy, and to see it assume the 
authority which is its due over spirits more mean¬ 
ly endowed.” 

I once witnessed,” said Bridgenorth, some¬ 
thing to the same effect; and as the talc is briel’, 
I will tell it you, if you will :— 

Amongst my wanderings, the Transatlantic 
settlements have not escaped me; more especial¬ 
ly the country of New England, into which our 
native land has shaken from her lap, as a drunk¬ 
ard flings from him his treasures, so much that is 
precious in the eyes of God and of his children. 
There thousands of our best and most godly men 
—such whose righteousness might come between 
the Almighty and his wrath, and prevent the 
ruin of cities—are content to be the inhabitants of 
the desert, rather encountering tlic unenlighten¬ 
ed savages, than stooping to extinguish, under 
the oppression practised in Britain, the light that 
is within their own minds. There I remained for 
a time, during the wars which the- colony main¬ 
tained with Pliilip, a great Indian Chief, or Sa- 
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chem, as they were called, who seemed a messen¬ 
ger sent from Satan to buffet them. His cruelty 
was great—his dissimulation profound ; and the 
skill and promptitude with which he maintained 
a destructive and desultory warfare, inflicted 
many dreadful calamities on the settlement. I 
was, by chance, at a small village in the woods, 
more than thirty miles from Boston, and in its 
situation exceedingly lonely, and surrounded with 
thickets. Nevertheless, there was no idea of any 
danger from the Indians at that time, for men 
trusted to the protection of a considerable body of 
troops who had taken the field for protection of 
the frontiers, and who lay, or were supposed to 
lie, betwixt the hamlet and the enemy‘‘s country. 
But they had to do with a foe, wliom the devil 
himself had inspired at once with cunning and 
cruelty. It was on a Sabbath morning, when we 
had assembled to take sweet counsel together in 
the Lord’s house. Our temple was but construct¬ 
ed of wooden logs; but when shall the chaunt of 
trained hirelings, or the sounding of tin and brass 
tubes amid the aisles of a minster, arise so sweet- 
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ly to heaven, as did the psalm in which we uni¬ 
ted at once our hearts and our voices I An excel¬ 
lent worthy, who now sleeps in the Lord, Nehe- 
miah Solsgrace, long the companion of my pil¬ 
grimage, had just begun to wrestle in prayer, 
when a woman, with disordered looks and dishe¬ 
velled hair, entered our chapel in a distnictcil 
manner, screaming incessantly, ‘ The Indians ! 
The Indians !’—In that land no man dares sejia- 
rate himself from his defences ; and whether in 
the city or in the field, in the ploughed land or 
the forest, men keep beside them their weapons, 
as did the Jews at the rebuilding of the Temple. 
So we sallied forth with our guns and pike.^, and 
heard the whoop of these incarnate devils, al¬ 
ready in possession of a part of the towji, and ex¬ 
ercising their cruelty on the few whom weighty 
causes or indisposition had withheld liom public 
worship; and it was remarked as a judgment, 
that, upon that bloody Sabbath, Adrian Hanson, 
a Dutchman, a man well enough towards man, 
but whose mind was altogether given to world¬ 
ly gain, was shot and sc;alped as he was siim- 
ining his weakly gains in his warehouse. In line, 
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there was much damage done, and although 
our arrival and entrance into combat did in some 
sort put them back, yet being surprised and con¬ 
fused, and having no appointed leader of our 
band, the devilish enemy shot hard at us, and 
had some advantage. It was pitiful to hear the 
screams of women and children amid the report 
of guns and the whistling of bullets, mixed with 
the ferocious yells of these savages, which they 
term their war-whoop. Several houses in the 
upper part of the village were soon on fire ; and 
the roaring of the flames, and crackling of the 
great beams as they blazed, added to the hor¬ 
rible confusion ; while the smoke which the wind 
drove against us gave further advantage to the 
enemy, who fought, as it were, invisible, and un¬ 
der cover, whilst we fell fast by their unerring- 
fire. In this state of confusion, and while we 
were about to adopt the desperate project of 
evacuating the village, and, placing the women 
and cliildrcn in the centre, of attempting a re¬ 
treat to the nearest settlement, it pleased Heaven 

to send us unexpected assistance. A tall man, of 

12 
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a reverend appearance, whom no one of us had 
ever seen before, suddenly was in the midst of 
us, as we hastily agitated the resolution of retreat¬ 
ing. His garments were of the skin of the elk, 
and he wore sword, and carried gun; I never 
saw any thing more august than his features, 
overshadowed by locks of grey hair, which 
mingled with a long beard of the same colour. 
‘ Men and brethren,’ he said, in a voice like that 
which turns back the flight, ^ why sink your 
hearts ? and why are you thus disquieted ? Fear 
ye thai the God we serve will give you up to yon¬ 
der heathen dogs P Follow me, and you shall sec 
this day that there is a captain in Israel!’ He 
uttered a few brief but distinct orders, in the tone 
of one who was accustomed to command; and 
such was the influence of his appearance, his 
mien, his language, and his presence of mind, 
that he was implicitly obeyed by men who had 
never seen him until that moment. We were 
hastily divided, at his order, into two bodies; 
one of which maintained the defence of the vil¬ 
lage with more courage than ever, convinced 
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that the Unknown was sent by God to our re¬ 
scue. At his command they assumed the best and 
most sheltered positions for exchangingtheirdead- 
ly fire with the Indians; while, under cover of 
tlie smoke, the stranger sallied from the town, at 
the head of the other division of the New-Eng- 
land men, and, fetching a circuit, attacked the 
Red Warriors in the rear. The surprise, as is 
usual amongst savages, had complete effect; for 
they doubted not that they were assailed in their 
turn, and placed betwixt two hostile parties by the 
return of a detachment from the provincial army. 
The heathens fled in confusion, abandoning the 
halhwi)!! village, and leaving behind them such 
a numbvV of their warriors, that the tribe hath 
never recovered their loss. Never shall I forget 
the figure of our venerable leader, when our men, 
and not they only, but the women and children of 
the village, rescued from the^tomahawk and scalp¬ 
ing-knife, stood crowded around him, yet scarce 
venturing to approach his person, and more mind¬ 
ed, perhaps, to worship him as a descended an¬ 
gel, than to thank him as a fellow-mortal. ‘ Not 
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unto iTjc be the glory,’ lie said ; ‘ I am but an 
implement, frail as yourselves, in the hand of 
Him who is strong to deliver. Bring me a cup 
of water, that I may allay my parched throaty ere 
I assay the task of oflering thanks w^licre tliey are 
most due.’ I was nearest to liim as he spoke, 
and I gave into his hand the water he requested. 
At that moment we exchanged glances, and it 
seemed to me that I recognized a nohlc friend 
whom I had long since deemed in glory ; but he 
gave me no time to speak, had speech been pru¬ 
dent SinkiniT on his knees, and sifjnino; ms t(» 
obey him, he poured forth a strong and energetic 
thanksgiving for the turning back of tlic battle, 
which, pronounced with a voice loud and clear as 
a war-trumpet, thrilled tlp’ough the joints and 
marrow^ of the hearers. I have heard many an act 
of devotion in my life, had Heaven vouclisafcd 

me grace to profit by tlu^rn ; but such a prayer as 

( 

this, uttered amid the dead and the dying, with 
, a rich tone of mingled triumph and luloration, 



inspired prophetess who dw elt beneath the ]mlm- 
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irce between Kamah and llcthcl. lie was silent-; 
and for a brief space we remained with our faces 
bent to the earth—no man daring to lift lus head. 
At length wc looked up, but our deliverer was 
IK) longer amongst us ; nor was he ever again seen 
in the land which he had rescued.” 

Here llridgcnorth, who had told this singular 
story with an eloquence and vivacity of detail 
very contrary to the usual dr3niess of his con¬ 
versation, ]iaused for an instant, and then re¬ 
sumed :—Thou secst, young man, that men of 
valour and of discretion arc called forth to 
command in circumstances of national exigence, 
though their very existence is unknown in the 
land which they arc predestined to deliver.” 

But what thought the people of the myste¬ 
rious stranger?” said Julian, who had listened 
^vith eagerness, for the story was of a kind in¬ 
teresting to the youthful and the brave. 

Many things,” answered Bridgenorth, ‘‘ and, 
as usual, little to the purpose. The prevailing 
opinion was, notwithstanding liis own disclama¬ 
tion, that the stranger was really a supernaiural 
lieing ; others believed him an inspired cham- 
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climate, to shew us the way to safety ; others, 
again, concluded that he was a recluse, who, ei¬ 
ther from motives of piety, or other cogent rea¬ 
sons, had become a dweller in the wilderness, 
and shunned the face of man.” 

And, if I may presume to ask,” said J ulian, 
to which of these opinions were you disposed 
to adhere 

“ The last suited best with the transient though 
close ^ iew with which I had perused the stran¬ 
ger’s features,” replied Bridgenorth ; “ for al¬ 
though I dispute not that it may please Heaven, 
on high occasions, even to raise one from the 
dead in defence of his country, yet I doubted 
not then, as 1 doubt not now, that 1 looked on 
the living form of one, who had indeed powerful 
reasons to conceal him in the cleft of the »ock.” 

** Are these reasons a seej’et.'*” asked Julian 
Peveril. 

** Not properly a secret,” replied Bridgenorth; 
for I fear not thy betraying what I might tell 
thee in private discourse; and besides, wert thou 
so base, the prey lies too distant for any hunters 
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to whom thou couldst point out its traces. But 
the name of this worthy will sound harsh in thy 
ear, on account of one action of his life—being 
his accession to a great measure, which made the 
extreme isles of the earth to tremble. Have you 
never heard of Richard Whalley ?” 

‘‘ Of the regicide exclaimed Peveril, start¬ 
ing. 

“ Call his act what thou wilt,” said Bridge- 
north ; “he was not less the rescuer of that de¬ 
voted village, that, with other leading spirits of 
the age, he sat in the judgment scat when 
Charles Stuart was arraigned at the bar,' and 
subscribed the sentence that went forth upon 
him.” 

“ I have ever heard,” said Julian, in an al¬ 
tered voice, and colouring deeply, that you. 
Master Bridgenorth, with other Presbyterians, 
were totally averse to that detestable crime, and 
were ready to have made joint cause with the 
Cavaliers in preventing so horrible a parricide.” 

“ If it were so,” replied Bridgenorth, “ we 
have beon Vichly rewarded by his predgee^f^r.” 
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“ Rewarded !**’ exclaimed Julian ; ‘‘Does the 
distinction of good and evil, and our obligation 
to do the one and forbear the other, depend on 
the reward whieli may attach to our actions^"’ 

“ God forbid,'*' answered Bridgenorth ; “ yet 
those who view the havoc which this House of 
Stuart have made in the Church and State— 
the tyranny wliich they exercise over men's per¬ 
sons and consciences—may well doubt whether 
it be lawful to use weapons in their defence. 
Yet you hear tm, not praise, or even vindicate 
the death of the King, thr)ugh so hir deserved, 
as he was false to his oath as a Prince and ma¬ 
gistrate. I only tell you what you desired to 
know, that Richard Whihley, one of the late 
King’s judges, was he of whom I have just been 
speaking. I knew his lofty brn\/, th(njgh time had 
made it balder and higher ; his grey eye re¬ 
tained all its lustre; and though the grizzled 
heard covered the lower part of his face, it prevent¬ 
ed me not from recognizing him. The scent was 
hot after him fur his blood ; but by the assist- 
aiiqje of those friends whom Heaven ^ad raised 
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up for bis preservation, lie was concealed care¬ 
fully, and emerged only to do the will of Provi¬ 
dence, in the raatirr of that battle. Perhaps bis 
voice may be heard in the held once more, should 
Ensjland need one of l^er noblest hearts.” 

Now God forbid !” .-^aid Julian. 

Amen,” returned Bridgenorth. “ May God 
divert civil war, and pardon those whose madness 
would bring it on us.” 

There was a long jiause, during which Julian, 
who had scarce lifted lus eyes towards Alice, 
stole a glance in that direaction, and was struck 
by the deep east of melancholy which had stolen 
over features, to which a cheerful, if not a gay 
expression, was most natural. So soon as she 
caught his eye, she remarked, and, as Julian 
thought, with signi! J:ance, that the shadows were 
lengthening, and evening coming on. 

He heard ; and although satisfied that she 
hlntetl at his departure, he could not, upon the 
instant, find resolution to break the spell which 
detained liim. The lan<yuafTo which Bridfirenorth 

o o o 

held was not only new and alarming, but so con- 
trary to the maxims in which he was brought 
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up, that, as a son of Sir Geoffrey Peveril of the 
Peak, he would, in another case, have thought 
himself called upon to dispute its conclusions, even 
at the sword’s point. But Bridgenorth’s opinions 
were delivered with so much calmne.ss—seemed so 
much the result of conviction—that they excited 
in Julian rather a spirit of wonder, than of angry 
controversy. There was a character of sober deci¬ 
sion, and sedate melancholy, in all that he said; 
which, even had he not been the father of Alice, 
(and perhaps J ulian was not himself aware how 
much he was influenced by that circumstance,) 
would have rendered it difficult to take personal 
offence. His language and sentiments were of 
that quiet, yet decided kind, upon wliich it is dif- 

ftt 

flcult either to fix controversy, or quarrel, al¬ 
though it be impossible to acquiesce in the con¬ 
clusions to which they lead. 

While Julian remained, as if spell-bound to 
his chair, scarce more surprised at the company 
in which he found himself, than at the opinions 
to which he was listening, another circumstance 
reminded him that the proper time of his stay at 
Black-Fort had been expended. Little Fairy 
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the Manx poney, which, well accustomed to the 
vicinity of Biack-Fort, used to feed near the 
house while his master made his visits there, be¬ 
gan to find his present stay rather too long. She 
had been the gift of tlie Countess to Julian, 
whilst a youth, and came of a high-spirited moun¬ 
tain breed, remarkable alike for hardiness, for 
longevity, and for a degree of sagacity approach¬ 
ing to that of the dog. Fairy shewed the latter 
quality, by the way in which she chose to ex¬ 
press her impatience to be moving homewards. 
At least such seemed the purpose of the shrill 
neigh with which she startled the female inmates 
of the parlour, who, the moment afterwards, 
could not forbear smiling to see the nose of the 
poney advanced through the opened casement. 

Fairy reminds me,” said Julian, looking to 
Alice, and rising, ‘‘ that the term of my stay 
here is exhausted.” 

Speak with me yet one moment,” said 
Bridgenorth, withdrawing him into a Gothic re¬ 
cess of the old-fashioned apartment, and speak¬ 
ing so low that he could not be overheard by 
Alice and her gouvernantc, who, in the mean- 
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lime, caressed, and fed witli fragments of bread, 
the intruder Fairy. 

You have not, after all,” said Bridgenorth, 

“ told me the cause of your coining liithcr.” lie 

* 

stopped, as if to enjoy his embarrassment, and 
tlien added, And indeed it were most unneces¬ 
sary that you should do so. 1 have not so far 

ift 

forgotten the days of my youth, or those affec¬ 
tions which bind poor frail Immanity but too 
much to the tilings of this world. "Will you find 
no words to ask of me the great boon which you 
seek, and which, peradventure, you 'ivouid not 
have hesitated to make your own, without my 
knowledge, and against my consent.?—Nay, ne- 
ver vindicate thyself, but mark me farther. The 
patriarch bought his beloved by’’ fourteen years’ 
Iiard service to her father Laban, and they seem¬ 
ed to him but as a few days. But he that would 
wed my daughter, must serve, in comparison, 
but a few days; though in matters of such 
mighty import, that tliey shall seem as the ser¬ 
vice of many years.—Reply not to me now, but 
go, and jieace be with you.” 

He retired so quickly, after speaking, that I*e- 
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vcril had literally not an instant to reply. He 
cast his eyes around the apartment, but Deborah 
and her charge had also disappeared. His gaze 
rc'stcd for a moment on the portrait of Christian, 
and his imagination suggested, that his dark 
features were illuminated by a smile of haughty 
triumph. He started, and looked more atten¬ 
tively—it was but the effect of the evening beam, 
which touched the picture at the instant. The 
effect was gone, and there remaiiU'd but the fix¬ 
ed, grave, inflexible features of the republican 
soldier. 

Julian left the apartment as one who walks in 
a dream ; he mounted Fairy, and, agitated by a 
variety of thoughts, wbicli he was unable to re¬ 
duce to order, he returned to Castle-Kushin be¬ 
fore the night sat down. 

Here he found all in movement. The Count¬ 
ess, with her son, had, upon some news received, 
or resolution formed, during Ins absence, remo¬ 
ved, with a princi])al part of their family, to the 
yet stronger Castle of Holm-Feel, about eight 
miles distance across the island ; and which had 
been suffered to fall into a much more dilapida- 
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ted condition than that of Castletown ; so far as 
it could be considered as a place of residence. 
But as a fortress, Holm-Peel was stronger than 
Castle-town; nay, unless assailed regularly, was 
almost impregnable; and was always held by a 
garrison belonging to the Lords of Man. Here 
Peveril arrived at night-fall. He was told in the 
fishing village, that the night-bell of the Castle 
had been rung earlier than usual, and the watch 
set with circumstances of unusual and jealous 
precaution. 

Resolving, therefore, not to disturb the garri¬ 
son by entering at that late hour, he obtained an 
indifferent lodging in the town for the night, and 
determined to go to the Castle early on the sue- - 
ceeding morning. He was not sorry thus to gain 
a few hours of solitude, to think over the agita¬ 
ting events of the preceding day. 
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CHAPTER III. 


■ What bccmM it’s head, 

Tlie likcne&s of a kin^^ly crown had on. 

Paradise Lost. 


SoDOR, or Holm-Peel, so is named the castle 
to which our Julian directed his course early on 
the preceding morning, is one of those singular 
monuments of antiquity with which this singular 
and interesting island abounds. It occupies the 
whole of a high rocky peninsula, or rather an 
island, for it is surrounded by the sea at high wa¬ 
ter, and scarcely accessible even when the tide is 
out, although a stone causeway, of great solidity, 
erected for the express purpose, connects the 
island with the main-land. The whole space is 
surrounded by double walls of great strength and 
thickness; and the access to the interior, at the 
time which we treat of, was only by two flights 
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of steep and narrow steps, divided from each 
other by a strong tower and guard-house ; under 
the former of which, there is an entrance arch. 
The open space within the walls extends to two 
acres, and contains many objects worthy of anti¬ 
quarian curiosity. There were, besides tlie castle 
itself, two cathedral churches, dedicated,.tlie ear¬ 
lier to Saint Patrick, the later to Saint Ger¬ 
main ; besides two smaller churches; all of which 
had become, even in that day, more or less ruin¬ 
ous. Their decayed walls, exhibiting the rude 
and massive architecture of the most remote pe¬ 
riod, were composed of a ragged grey stone, 
which formed a singular contrast-with the bright 
red freestone of which the window-cases, corner¬ 
stones, arches, and other ornamental parts of the 
building were composed. 

Besides these four ruinous churches, the space 
ofground inclosed by the massive exterior walls ui 
llolrn-Pccl exhibited many other vestiges of the 
olden time. There was a square mound of earth, 
facing, with its angles to the points of tiie com¬ 
pass, one of those motes, as they were called, on 
whicJ), in ancient times, the northern tribes elect- 
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etl or recognized tlieir chiefs, and held their so¬ 
lemn popular assemblies, or comttia. There was 
also one of those singular towers, so common in 
Ireland as to have proved the favourite theme of 
her antiquaries; but of which the real use and 
meaning seems yet to be hidden in the mist of 
asxes. ^rhis of Ilolm-reel had been converted to 
tilt; purpose of a watch-tower. Tliere were, be¬ 
sides, jtunic monuments, of which the legends 
could not be decyphered ; and later inscriptions 
to the memory of chanipions, of whom the names 
only were preserved from oblivion, lint tradi¬ 
tion and superstitious cld, still most busy where 
re.il history is silent, liad filled up the long blank 
of ai‘curatc information with tales of Sea-kings 
and l*irates, Hebridean Chiefs and Norwegian 
Ib soluLes, who had formerly warred against, and 
irj defence of, this famous castle. Superstition, 
too, had her tales of fairies, ghosts, and spectres 
—her legends of saints and demons, of fairies and 
of familiar spirits, which in no corner of the Bri¬ 
tish empire arc told and received with more ahsiv 
lute credulity than in the Isle of Man. 


J7 
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Amidst all these ruins of an older time arose 
the Castle itself,—now ruinous—but in Charles 
II.’s reign well garrisoned, and, in a military 
point of view, kept in complete order. It was a 
venerable and very ancient building, containing 
several apartments of sufficient size and height to 
be termed noble. But in the surrender of the 
island by Christian, the furniture had been, iu a 
great measure, plundered or destroyed by the re¬ 
publican soldiers; so that, as we liave before hint¬ 
ed, its present state was ill adapted for the resi¬ 
dence of the noble proprietor. Yet it had been 
often the abode, not only of the Lords of Man, 
but of those state prisoners wliom the Kings of 
Britain sometimes committed to their charge. 

In this Castle of Holm-Peel the great king¬ 
maker, Richard, Earl of Warwick, was confined, 
during one period of his eventful life, to rumi¬ 
nate at leisure on his farther schemes of ambition. 
And here, too, Eleanor, the haughty wife of the 
good Duke of Gloucester, pined out in seclusion 
the last days of her banishment. The sentinels 
pretended that her discontented spectre was often 
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visible at night, traversing the battlements of the 
external walls, or standing motionless beside a 
particular solitary turret of one of the watch- 
towers with which they are flanked ; but dissol¬ 
ving into air at cock-crow, or when the bell toll¬ 
ed from the yet remaining tower of Saint Ger- 
main'^s church. 

Such was Holm-Peel, as records inform us, till 
towards the end of the seventeenth century. 

It was in one of the lofty but almost unfurnish¬ 
ed apartments of this ancient castle that Julian 
Peveril found his friend the Earl of Derby, who 
had that moment sate down to a breakfast com¬ 
posed of various sorts of fish. “ Welcome, most 
imperial Julian,” he said ; welcome to our royal 
fortress ; in which, as yet, we are not like to be 
starved with hunger, though well nigh dead for 
cold.*” 

Julian answered by inquiring the meaning of 
this sudden movement. 

Upon my word,” replied the Earl, you 
know nearly as much of it as I do. My mother 
has told me nothing about it; supposing, I b»- 

VOL. II. B 
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iievc, that I will at length he tempted to inquire; 
but she will find herself much mistaken. I shall 
give her credit for full wisdom in her proceed¬ 
ings, rather than put her to the trouble to ren¬ 
der n reason, though no woman can render one 
better.*” 

Come, come; this is afiectation, my good 
friend,” said Julian. You should inquire into 
these matters a little more curiously.” 

To what purpose said the Earl. “ To 
he^ar old stories about the Tynwald lawp, and the 
contending rights of the lords and the clergy, and 
all the rest of that Celtic barbarism, which, like 
Burgesse’s thorough-paced doctrine, enters at one 
ear, paces through, and goes out at the other ?” 

“ Come, my lord,” said Julian, “ you are not 
so indifferent as you would represent yourself— 
you are dying of curiosity to know what this 
hurry is about; only you think it the courtly hu¬ 
mour to appear careless about your own affairs.” 

Why, what should it be about,” said the young 
Earl, unless some factious dispute between our 
Majesty’s minister, Governor Nowel, and our vas¬ 
sals P or perhaps some dispute betwixt our Ma- 
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jesty and the ccde^stwal jifirisdi^jtions ? for all 
which, our Majesty cares as little as any king in 
Christendom.” 

** I rather suppose there is intelligence fVom 
England,” said Julian. I heard last night in 
Peel-town, that Greenhalgh is come oter with un¬ 
pleasant news.” 

He brought me nothing that was pleasant, I 
wot well,” said the Earl. I expected some¬ 
thing from St Evremond or Hamilton—som'e 
new plays by Dryden or Lee; and some wag¬ 
gery or lampoons from the Rose Coffeehouse; 
and the fellow has brought me nothing but a 
parcel of tracts about Protestants and Papists, 
and a folio play-book, one of the concepticms, 
as she calls them, of that old mad-woman the 
Duchess of Newcastle.” 

“ Hush, my lord, for Heaveffs sakei” said 
Peveril; here comes the Countess; and you 
know she takes lire at the least slight to her an« 
cient friend,” i 

Let her read her ancient friend’s works her- 
self then,” said the Earl, “ and think her as wise 
as she can ; but I would not give one of Waller’s 
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songs, or Denman's satires, fpi a whole cart-load 
of her Grace's trash.—^ut here comes our mo¬ 
ther, with care on her brow.” 

The Countess of Derby entered the apartment 
accordingly, holding in her hand a number of 
papers. Her dress was a mourning habit, wdth 
a deep train of black velvet, which was borne by 
a little favourite attendant, a deaf and dumb 
girl, whom, in compassion to her misfortune, 
the Countess had educated about her person for 
some years. Upon this unfortunate, with the 
touch of romance which marked many of her pro¬ 
ceedings, Lady Derby had conferred the name 
of Fenella, after some ancient princess of the 
island. The Countess herself was not much chan¬ 
ged since we last presented her to our readers. 
Age had rendered her step more slow, hut riot less 
msyestic; and while it traced some wrinkles on < 
her brow, had failed to quench the sedate fire of 
her dark eye. The young men rose to receive 
her with the formal reverence which they knew 
she loved, and were greeted by her with equal 
kindness. 

Cousin Peveril,” she said, (for so she always 
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called Julian, in respect of his mother being a 
kinswoman of her husband,) you were ill abroad 
last night, when we much needed your counsel.’’ 

J ulian answered With a blush which he could 

not prevent, “ That he had followed his sport 

* 

among the mountains too far—had returned late 
—and finding her ladyship was removed from 
Castletown, had instantly followed the family 
hither; but as the night-bell was rung, and the 
watch set, he had deemed it more respectful, to 
lodge for the night in the town.” 

If 

“ It is well,” said the Countess; “ and to do 
you justice, Julian, you are seldom a truant ne- 
glecter of appointed hours, though, like the rest 
of the youth of this age, you sometimes suffer 
your sports to consume too much of time that 
should be flPpent otherwise. But for your friend 
Philip, he is an avowed contemner of good order, 
and seems to find pleasure in wasting time, even, 
when he docs not enjoy it.” 

I have been enjoying my time just now at 
least,” said the Earl, rising from table, and pick¬ 
ing his teeth carelessly. These frcsll mullets 
are d^'Ucious, and so is the Lachryrase Christi. 
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1 pray you to sit down to t^reakfast, Julian, and 
partake the goods my royal foresight has provided. 
Never was King of Man nearer being left to the 
mercy of the execrable brandy of his dominions. 
Old Griffiths would never, in the midst of our 

^ r 

speedy retreat of last night, have had sense 
enough to secure a few flasks, had I not given 
him a hint on that important subject. But pre« 
sence of mind amid danger and tumult, is a jewel 
I have always possessed.” 

I wish, then, Philip, you would exert it to 
better pprpose,” said^tbe Countess, half smiling, 
half displeased ; for she doated upon her son with 
all a mother’s fondness, even when she was most 
angry with him for being deficient in the pecu¬ 
liar and chivalrous disposition which had distin¬ 
guished his father, and which was so analogous 
to lier own romantic and high-minded character. 
Lend me your signet,” she added with a sigh; 
for it wer^ I fear, vain to ask you to read over 
these dispatches from England, and execute the 
warrants which I have thought necessary to pre¬ 
pare in consequence.” 
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“ My signet yon 'shall G<^inmand with ill my 
heart, madams^dd Eari spare me 

the tcYision of wimt ymi ^re much mdre'capable 
to decide upon. I am, you know, a ihbst com¬ 
plete Roi Jhinecmty aild never oUce interfered with 
my Maire de'palaw in her pi!‘oceedings.^ 

The Cdiintess made si^S to her little train- 
bearer, who immediately went 'td seek wax and n 
light, with which she prescaitly Vetumed. 

In the meanwhile, the Countess continued, ad¬ 
dressing PcveriL “ Philipp doeS himself less thafa 
j ustice. When you were absent, J uUah, (for if you 
had bden here I would have given you the credit 
of prompting your friend,) he had a spirited con¬ 
troversy with the jBishop, for an attempt to en¬ 
force spiritual censures against a pow wretch j by 
confining her in the vault undfer the ehapel.^^ ^ 
Do not think better of me than I deserve,^’ 
said the Earl to Peveril; '^* my mother has omit¬ 
ted to tell you the culprit was pretty Peggy of 
Ramsay, and her crime what in Cupid's courts 
would have been called a peccadillo,* 

Do not you make yourself worse than you 
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replied Peveril, who observed the Countess’s 
cheek redden,—‘‘you know you would have done 
as much for the oldest and poorest cripple in the 
island. Why, the vault is under the burial ground 
of the chapel, and, for aught I know, under the 
ocean itself, such a roaring do the waves make 
in its vicinity. I think no one could remain there 
long, and retain his reason.” 

“ It is an infernal hole,” answered the Earl, 
“ and I will have it built up one day—that is 
full certain*—But hold—^hold—for God’s sake, 
madam—what are you going to do ?—Look at 
the seal before you put it to the warrant—you 
will see it is a choice antique cameo Cupid, ri. 
ding on a flying fish—I had it for twenty 
zecchins, from Signor Furabosco at Rome—a 
most curious matter for an antiquary, but which 
will add little faith to a Manx warrant.” 

“ How can you trifle thus, you simple boy ?” 
said the Countess, with vexation in her tone and 
look. Let me have your signet, or rather, 
take these warrants, and sign them yourself.” 

“ My signet—my signet—Oh! you mean that 
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with the three monstrous legs, which I suppose 
was devised as the most preposterous device, to 
represent our most absurd Majesty of Man.— 
^ The signet—I have not seen it since I gave it 
“ to Gibbon, my monkey, to play with.—He did 
> whine for it most piteously—I hope he has not 
gemmed the green breast of ocean with my sym¬ 
bol of sovereignty.” 

Now, by Heaven,” said the Countess, trem- 
bling, and colouring deeply with anger, “ it was 
your father’s signet f the last pledge which he 
sent, with his love to me, and his blessing 
to thee, the night before they murdered him at 
Bolton r 

Mother, dearest mother,” said the Earl, 
startled out of bis apathy, and taking her hand, 
which he kissed tenderly, I did^ut jest—the 
signet is safe—Peveril knows that it is so.—Go 
fetch it, Julian, for Heaven’s sake-^—here are my 
Jceys—it is in the left hand drawer of ray travel¬ 
ling cabinet.—Nay, mother, forgive me—it was 
but a mauvaUe plaisanterie; only an ill ima¬ 
gined jest, ungracious, and in bad taste, 1 al- 
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]ow<^but only one of Philip^d Look at 

me> dearest mother^ and forgive me.?’ 

The Countess turned her eyes towards him, 
from which the tears were fast falling. 

* Philip,” she said, you try me too unkind¬ 
ly^ and too severely. If times are changed, as I 
have heard you atlege—if the dignity of rank, 
and the high feelings of honour and duty, are 
now drowned In giddy jests and trifling pur¬ 
suits, let me at least, who live secluded from all 
*■ ■ 

others, die without perceiving the change which 
has happened, and, above all, without perceiving 
it in mine owfl son. Let the ndt learh the gene¬ 
ral prevalence of this levity, which laughs at 
every sense of dignity or duty, through your 
personal disrespect-^Let hie not think that when 
I die-^ 

Speak nothing of it, mother,” said the Earl, 
interniptihg her affectionately. It is true, I 
cannot promise to be all my father and* his fa¬ 
thers were; for t^ar silk vests for their steel 
coats, and feathered beavers for their crested 
helmets. But believe me, though to be an abso¬ 
lute Palmer in of England is not in my nature, no 
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son evet lov^d ft ibotliciT moife dearly, or wottid 
do more to oblige her. Atid thai jod mfty oim 
this, 1 will forthwith not ohtj seal the waitants 
to the great endangerment of my pre'cions An¬ 
gers, but also read the same from end to ehd, as 
well as the dispatehea thereunto appertaining.'*^ 

A mother is easily appeased, even when most 
offended; and it was with Qd expanding heart 
that the Cduntess Saw her son’s veijy handsome 
features, while reading these papef%,' settle into 
an expression of deep seriousness, stieh as they 
seldom wore. 11 seemed to her aS if the fftiDnii- 
Jy likeness to his gallant but unfortunate father 
increased, when the expression of their counte¬ 
nances became similar in gravity. The Earl had 
no sooner perused the dispatches, which he did 
with great attention, than he rose and sMd, Ju^ 
lian, come with me*’’ ^ . 

The Countess looked surprised. “ I was Wont 
to share your father'*? Counsels, my soft,’' elile 
said ; but do not think that I wish to intrude 
myself upon yours. I am too weU pleased to sec 
you assume the power and the duty of tbkiking 
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for yourself, which is what I have f o long urged 
you to do. Nevertheless, ray experience, who 
have been so long administrator of your autho¬ 
rity in Man, might not, 1 think, be superfluous 
to the matter in hand.” 

‘‘ Hold me excused, dearest mother,” said the 
Earl, gravely. “ The interference was none of 
my seeking; had you taken your own course, 
without consulting me, it bad been well; but 
since I have entered on the affair—<ind it ap¬ 
pears sufiicientl)' important—1 must transact it to 
the best of my own ability.” 

Go then, my son,” said the Countess, “ and 
may Heaven enlighten thee with its counsel, since 
thou wilt have none of mine.—I trust that you. 
Master Peveril, will remind him of what is fit 
for his own honour; and that only a coward 
abandons his rights, and only a fool trusts his 
enemies.” 

The Earl answered not, but, taking Peveril by 
the arm, Ifd up a winding stair to his own 
apartment, and from thence into a projecting 
tunret, where, amidst the roar of waves and sea- ‘ 
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mews’ clangj he held with him the followinff con¬ 
versation :— 

“ Peveril, it is well I looked into th^le war¬ 
rants. My mother queens it at such a rate as 
may cost me not only my crown, which I care 
little for^ but perhaps my head, which, diough 
others may think little of, I would feel it an in¬ 
convenience to be deprived of.” 

What on earth is the matter ?” said Peveril, 
with considerable anxiety. 

“It seems,” said the Earl of Derby, ** that 
Old England, who takes a frolicsome brain-fever 
once every two or three years, for the benefit of 
her doctors, and the purification of the torpid le¬ 
thargy brought on by peace and prosperity, is now 
gone stark staring mad on the subject of a real or 
supposed Popish Plot. I read one program on 
the subject, by a fellow called Oates, and thought 
it the most absurd foolery I ever perused. Put 
that cunning fellow Shaftesbury, and some others 
amongst the great ones, have taken it up, and 
arc driving on at such a rate as makes l^rness 
crack, and horses smoke for it. The King, who 
has sworn never to kiss the pillow his father 
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went to sleep ©n^ temporises and gives way lo 
the current; the Duke of York, suspected and 
hated on account of his religion, is about to be 
driven tp the continent; several principal Ca¬ 
tholic nobles are in the Tower already; and the 
nation, like a bull at Tutbury-rrunning, is perse¬ 
cuted with so many inflammatory rumours and 
pestilent pamphlets, that she has cocked her tail, 
flung up her heelj^ taken the bit betwixt her 
teeth, imd is as furiously unmanageable as in the 
year 1642,’^ 

^s you must have knowu already,” 
said Peveril; I wonder you told me not of 
news so important.” 

It would have taken long to tell,” said the 
Earl; moreover, I desired to have you solus ; 
thirdly, I was about to speak when my mother 
entered; and, to conclude, it was no business of 
mine* But these dispatches of my politic mo¬ 
ther’s private correspondent put a new face on 
the .whole ; for it seems some of the in¬ 

formers^^ tfade which, having become a thri¬ 
ving one, is now pursued by many—^havc dared 
to glance at the Countess herself as an agent in 
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this same plot^—ay, and have found those that 
are willing enough to believe their report.” 

‘‘ On mine honour,” said Peveril, you both 
take it with great coolness. 1 think the Count¬ 
ess the most composed of the two; for, except 
her movement hither, she exhibited no mark of 
alarm, ,and moreover, ^eemed no way more an¬ 
xious to communicate the matter to your lordship 
than decency rendered necessary.” 

My gopd mother,”, said the Earl, loves 
po^er, though it has cost her dear. J, wish I 
could truly say that my neglect of business is 
entirply assumed order to leave it in her bands, 
but that better motive combines )yith natural in¬ 
dolence. But she seems to have feared I should 
not think exactly like her in this emergency, .and 
she was right in supposing so.” 

How cpme? the emergency upon you ?” said 
Julian; “ and what form does the danger as¬ 
sume ?” 

Marry, thus it is,” said the Earl: I need 
not bid you remember the affair of Colonel Chris¬ 
tian. That man, besides his widow, who is pos- 
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sessed of large property-^DAine Christian of 
Kirk-Truagh^ whqm you hav'e often heard of, 
and perhaps seen—left a brother called Edward 
Christian, \vhom you never saw at all. Now this 
brother—-but I dare say you know all about 
it.” 

Not I, on my honour,” said Peveril; you 
know the Countess seldom or never alludes to 
the subject.” 

Why,” replied the Count, I believe in her 
heart she is something ashamed of that gallant 
act of royalty and supreme jurisdiction, the con¬ 
sequences of which maimed my estate so cruelly— 
Well, cousin, this same Edward Christian was 
one of the deemsters at the time, and, naturally 
enough, was unwilling to concur in the sentence 
which adjudged dinle to be shot like a dog. 
My mother, ^ho was then in high force, and not 
to be controlled by any one, would have served 
the deemster wHh the same sauce with which she 
dressed his liotber,’ had he not been wise enough 
to fly fj||m the island. Since that time, the thing 
has slept all hands; and though we knew 

0 
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that Deemster Cliristian made occasicnially secret 
visits to his friends in the island, along with two 
or three other Puritans of the same stamp, and 
particularly a prick-eared rogue, called Bridge^ 
north, yet my mother, thank Heaven, has hi¬ 
therto had the sense to connive at them, though, 
for some reason or other, she holds this Bridge- 
north in especial disfavour.^ 

“ And why,’** said Peveril, forcing himself to 
speak, in order to conceal the very unpleasant 
surprise which he felt, “ why does the Countess 
now depart from so prudent a line of conduct ?” 

“ You must know the case is now different. 
The rogues are not satisfied with toleration—they 
would have supremacy. They have found friends 
in the present heat of the popular mind. My 
mother'*s name, and especially that of her con¬ 
fessor, Aldrick the Jesuit, has been mentioned 
in tliis beautiful maze of a plots which, if any 
such at all exists, ,she knows as little of as you 
or I. However, she is a Catholic, and that is 
enough ; and I have little doubt, that if the fel¬ 
lows could seize on our scrap of a kingdom here, 

VOL. fi. F 
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and cut all our throats, they would have the 
thanks of the present House of Commons, as 
willingly as old Christian had those of the Rump, 
for a similar Service.” 

From whence did you receive all this in¬ 
formation ?” said Peveril, again speaking, though 
by the same eifort which a man makes who talks 
in his sleep. 

“ Aldrick has seen the Duke of York in se- 
cret, and his Royal Highness, who wept while 
he confessed his want of power to protect his 
friends-—and it is no trifle will wring tears from 
him*—told him to send us information that we 
should look to our safety, for that Deemster 
Christian and Bridgenorth were in the island, 
with secret and severe orders; that they had 
formed a considerable party there,, and were like 
to be owned and protected in any thing they 
might undertake against us. The people of 
Ramsay and Castletown are unluckily discon¬ 
tented about some new regulation of the im- 
posts; and, to tell you the truth, thougli I 
thought yesterday’s sudden remove a whim of 
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my mother’ 9 , I am almost satisfied they would 
have blockaded us in Kushin Castle, where we 
could not have held out for lack of provisions. 
Here we are better supplied, and, as we are on 
our guard, it is likely the intended rising will 
not take place.” 

“ And what is to be done in this emergency ?” 
said Peveril. 

That is the very question, my gentle coz,’’ 
answered the Earl. “ ]\ly mother sees but one 
way of going to work, and that is by royal au¬ 
thority. Here are the warrants she had pre¬ 
pared, to search for, take, and apprehend the 
bodies of Edward Christian and Robert—^no, 
Ralph Bi'idgenorth, and bring them to instant 
trial. No doubt, she would soon have had them 
ill the Castle court, with a dozen of the old 
matchlocks levelled against them—that is her 
way of solving all sudden difficulties.” 

“ But in which, I trust, you do not acquiesce, 
my lord,” answered Peveril, whose thoughts in¬ 
stantly reverted to Alice, if they could ever be 
said to be absent from her. 
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“ Truly, I acquiesce in no such matter,” said 
the Ear]. “ William Christian’s death cost me 
a fair half of my inheritance. I have no fancy 
to fall under the displeasure of my royal bro¬ 
ther, King Charles, for a new escapade of the 
same kind. But how to pacify my mother, I 
know not. I v/ould the insurrection would take 
place, and then, as we are better provided than 
they can be, we might knock the knaves on the 
head; and yet, since they began the fray, we 
should keep the law on our vside.” 

“ Were it not better,” said Peveril, “ if by 
any means th^se men could be induced to quit 
the island 

Surely,” replied the Earl; but that will 
be no easy matter—they are stubborn on princi¬ 
ple, and empty threats will not move them. This 
storm-blast in London is wind in their sails, and 
they will ruti their length, you may depend on 
it. I have sent oiders, however, to clap up the 
Manx-mea upon whose assistance they depended, 
and if find the two worthies themselves, 

h0#4 are sloops enougli in the harbour—I will 
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take the freedom to send them on a pretty dis¬ 
tant voyage, and I hope matters will be settled 
before they return to give an acM^ount of it,"” 

At this moment a soldier belonging to the gar¬ 
rison approached the two young rqen, with many 
bows and tokens of respect. How now, friend 

said the Earl to him. Leave off* thy courtesies, 
and tell thy business.*"’ 

The man, who was a native islander, answer¬ 
ed in Manx, that be had a letter for his honour, 

» 

Master Julian Peveril. Julian snatched the bil¬ 
let hastily, and asked whence it came. 

‘‘It was delivered to him by a young woman,” 
the soldier replied, “ who had given him a piece 
of money to deliver it into Master Peverifs own 
hajid.” 

I* 

Thou art a lucky fellpw, Julian,” said the 
Earl. With that grave brow, of thine, and thy 
character for sobriety and early wisdom, you 
set the girls a-wooing, without waiting till they 
are asked; whilst I, their drudge and vassal, 
waste both language and leisure, without getting 
a kind word or look, far less a billet-doux.” 
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This the young Earl said with a smile of con¬ 
scious triumph, as in fact he valued himself not 
a little upon the interest which he supposed him¬ 
self to possess in the fait sex. 

Meanwhile the letter impressed on Peveril a 
different train of thoughts from what his compa¬ 
nion apprehended. It was in Alice’s hand, and 
contained these few words :— 

I fear what I am going to do is wrong ; but 
I must see you. Meet me at noon at God¬ 
dard Crovan’s Stone, with as much secresy as 
you may.” 

The letter was sigite^^only with the initials A. 
B.; but Julian had no difficulty in recognizing 
the hand-writing, which he had often seen, and 
which was remarkably beautiful. He stood sus¬ 
pended, for he saw the difficulty and impropriety 
of withdrawing himself from the Countess and 
his friaid at this moment of impending danger ; 
and yet, to neglect this invitation was not to 
be thought df. He paused in the utmost per¬ 
plexity. 

^ “ Shall I read your riddle said the Earl. 
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Go where love calls you—I wijl make an ex- 

\ 

cuse to my mother—only^ most grave anchorite* 
be hereafter more indulgent to the feelings of 
others than you have been hitherto, and blas¬ 
pheme not the power of the little deity.” 

Nay, but Cousin Derby-said Peveril, 

and stopped short, for he really knew not what to 
say. Secured himself by a virtuous passion from 
the contagious influence of the time, he had seen 
with regret his noble kinsman mingle more in 
its irregularities than he approved of, and had 
sometimes played the part of a monitor. Cir¬ 
cumstances seemed at p||esent to give the Earl a 
right of retaliation. He kept his eye fixed on his 
friend, as if he waited till he should complete his 
sentence, and at length exclaimed, ** What, cou¬ 
sin, quite a-la-Ttiort I O, most judicious Julian I 

• 

O, most precise Peveril! have you bestowed so 
much wisdom on me that you have none left for 
yourself? Come, be frank—tell me name and 
place—or say but the colour of ^ eyes of the 
most emphatic she—or do but let me have Uie 
pleasure to let me hear thee say, * I love !’—con- 
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fess one touch of human frailty—conjugate the* 
verb and I will be a gentle schoolmaster, 

•and you shall have, as father Kichards used to 
say, when we were under his ferule, ‘ Ucentia ecc~ 
eundV 

‘‘ Unjoy your pleasant humour at my expence, 
my lord,*"’ said Peveril; I fairly will confess 
thus nuich, that I would fain, if it consisted with 
my honour and your safety, have two hours 
at my own disposal; the more especially as the 
manner in which I shall employ them may much 
concern the safety of the island.” 

Very likely, I dare ^Hiy,” answered the Earl, 
still laughing. ‘‘No doubt you are summoned 
out by some Lady Politic Woudbe of the isle, 
to talk over some of the breast-Liws ; but never 
tnind—^go,'and go speedily, that you may return 
as quick as possible. I expect no immediate 
explosion of this grand conspiracy. When the 
rogues see us* on our guard, they will be cau¬ 
tious how break out. Only, once more, 
make hajj& y 

thought this last advice was not to be 
n^pected; and glad to extricate himself from 
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the raillery of his cousin, walked clown towards 
the gate of the Castle, meaning to cross over to 
the village, and there take horse at the Earl's 
stables, for the place of rendezvous. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Acasfo, Can she not speak ? 

Osvald. If speech be cmly in accented sounds. 
Framed by the tongue and lips, the maiden^s dumb; 
But if by quick and apprehensive look. 

By motion, sign, and glance, to give each meaning, 
Express as clothed in language, be term'd speech, 

She hath that wondrous faculty; for her eyes, 

Idke the bright stars of heaven, can hold discourse. 
Though it be mute and soundless. 

Old Play, 


At the head, of the first flight of steps which 

descended towards the difiiciilt and well-defend- 

* 

ed entrance of the Castle of Holm-Peel, Pe- 

« 

veril -was met and stopped by the Countess’s 
train-bearer. This little creature, for she was 
of the least and slightest size of womankind, 
was exquisitely ipdl formed in all her limbs, 
which the dresS she usually Wore, (a green 
silk tunic, of a peculiar form) set off to the 
best advantage* Her face, was darker than the 
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usual hue of Europeans; and tlie profusion of 
long and silken hair, which, when she undid the 
braids in which she commonly wore it, fell down 
almost to her ancles, was also rather a foreign 
attribute. Her countenance resembled a most 
beautiful miniature ; and there was a quickness, 
decision, and fre, in Fenella‘'s look, and especi¬ 
ally in her eyes, which was probably rendered 
yet more alert and acute, because, through the 
imperfection of her other organs, it was only by 
sight that she could obtain information of what 
passed around her. 

The pretty mute was mistress of many little 

accomplishments which the Countess had caused 

to be taught to her in compassion for her forlorn 

situation, and which she karned witl;;^ the most 

surprising quickness.’ Thus, for example, she was 

exquisite in the use of the needle, and so ready and 

ingenious a draughts-woman, that, like the ancient 

Mexicans, she somiHimes made a hasty sketch 

with her pencil the meims of conveying her ideas, 

either by direct or emblematical representation. 

Above all, in the art of ornamental writing, 

* 

much studied at that period, Fenclla was so 
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great a proficient, as to rival the fame of Messrs 
Snow, Shelley, and other masters of the pen, 
whose copy-books, preserved in the libraries of 
the curious, still shew the artists smiling on the 
frontispiece in all the, honours of flowing gowns 
and fulhbottomed wigs, to the e|prnaL glory of 
caligraphy. 

The little maiden had, besides these accom- 
plishmenta^ mucl) ready wit and acuteness of in¬ 
tellect. With Lady Derby, and with the two 
young gentlemen, she was a great favourite, and 
used much freedom in conversing with tbesn, by 
means of a system of signs which had been 
gradually established amongst tliem, and which 
served all ordinary purposes of communication. 

But, though happy in the indulgence and fa¬ 
vour of her mistress, from whom indeed she was 
seldom separate, Fenella was by no means a fa¬ 
vourite with the rest of the household. In fact, 
it seemed that her temper, exasperated perhaps 
by a sense of her misfortune, was by no means 
equal ti!» her abilities. She was very haughty 
in Itll^ demeanour, even towards the upper do- 
i^stics, who in that establishment were of a 
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much higher rank and better birth than in the ’ 
families of the nobility in general. These often 
complained, not only of her pride and reserve, 
but of her high and irascible temper and viudicN- 
tive disposition. Her passionate propensity had 
been indeed encouraged by the young men, 
and particularly by the Earl, who sometimes amu¬ 
sed himself with teazing her, that he might enjoy 

« 

the various singular motions and murmurs by 
which she expressed her resentment. Towards 
him, these were of course only petulant and 
whimsical indications of pettish anger. But 
when she was angry with others of inferior de¬ 
gree—before whom she did not control her¬ 
self—the expression of her passion, unable to 
display itself in language, had something even 
frightful, so singular were the tones, contortions, 
and gestures, to which she had recourse. The 
lower domestics, to whom she was liberal almost 
beyond her apparent means, observed her with 
much deference and respect, but mucli more 
from fear than from any real attachment; for 
the caprices of her temper displayed themselves 
even in her gifts; and those who most frequently 
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shared her bounty, seemed by no means assured 
of the benevolence of the motives which dictated 


lier liberality. 

■ t 

All these peculiarities led to a conclusion con¬ 
sonant with Manx superstition. Devout believers 
in all the legends «f fairies so d|||||^ to the Celtic 
tribes, the Manx people held it for certainty that 
the elves were in the habit of carrying olf mor¬ 


tal children, before baptism, and leaving in the 
cradle of the new-born babe one of their own 


brood, which was almost alway^s imperfect in 
some one or other of the organs proper to liu- 
tnanity. Such a being they conceived Fenella 
to be; and tlie smallness of her size, her dark 
Complexion, her long locks of silken liair, the 
singularity of her manners and tones, as well as 
the caprices of her temper, were to their think¬ 
ing all attributes of the irritable, fickle, and 
dangerous race from which they supposed her to 
be sprung. And it seemed, that although no 
jest appeared to ofiend her more than when 
Lord Derby called her in sport the Elfin Queen, 
or otheiM^ 3.11uded to her supposed connexion 
vitb the pigmy folk,” yet still her perpetually 
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affecting to wear the colour of green, proper to 

• 

the fairies, as well as some other peculiaritieg, 
seemed voluntarily assumed by her, in order to 
countenance the superstition, perhaps because it 
gave her more authority among the lower orders. 

Many wer&^e tales circulated respecting the 
Countess's as Fenella was currently call¬ 
ed in the island; and the malcontents of the 
stricter persuasion were convinced, that no one 
but a Papist and a malignant would have kept 
near her person a creature of such doubtful 
origin. They conceived that Fenella’s deafness 
and dumbness were only towards those of this 
world, and that she had been heard talking, and 
singing, and laughing, most elvishly, with the in¬ 
visibles of her own race. They alleged, also, that 
she had a Double^ a sort of apparition resembling 
her, which slept in the Countess’s anti-room, or 
bore her train, or wrought in her cabinet, while 
the real Fenella joined tlie song of the mer¬ 
maids on the moonlight sands, or the dance of the 
fairies in the haunted valley of Glenmoy, or on the 
heights of Snawfcll and Barooh The cen duels, 
too, would have sworn they had seen the little 
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maiden trip pa^t them in their solitaiy night- 
walks, witliout their having it in their power to 
challenge her, any more than if they had been 
as mute as herself. To all this mass “of absurdi¬ 
ties the better informed paid no more attention 
than to the usual idle exaggeratioi^ of the vulgar, 
which so frequently connect thaT which is unu¬ 
sual with what is supernatural. 

Such, in form and habits, was the little female^ 
who, holding in her hand a small old-fashioned 
ebony rod, which might have passed for a divi¬ 
ning wand, confronted Julian on the top of the 
flight of steps which led down the rock from the 
Castle-court. We ought to observe, that as Ju- 
liaii‘’s manner to the unfortunatse girl had been 
always gentle, and free from those teazing jests 
in which his gay friend indulged, with less 
regard to the peculiarity of her situation and 
feelings ; so Fenella, on her part^ had usually 
shewn much greater deference to him than to 
any of the household, her mistress, the Countess, 
always excepted* 

On the pr^e^t occasion, planting herself in 

the very midst of the narrow descent, so as to 

7 
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make it impossible for Peveril to pass by her, 
slie proceeded to put him to the question by a 
series of gestures, which we wiU endeavour to 
describe. She commenced by extending her band 
slightly, accompanied with the sharp inqumtii^e 
look wliich served her as a note of interroKjatioiH 
This was meant as an inquiry if he was going to 
a distance. Julian, in reply, extended his arm 
more than half, to intimate that the distance was 
considerable4 FeneUa looked graved shook her 
head, and pmnted to the Countess's window, which 
was visible from the spot where they stood. Peve- 
ril smiled, and nodded, to intimate there was no 
danger in quitting her mistress for a short space. 
T'he little maiden n&KX touched an eagle's fea¬ 
ther which she wore in her hair, a sign which 
she usually employed to designate the Bari, 
and then looked inquisitively at Julian once 
more, as if to say, Goes he widi you Peveril 
shook his head, and,' somewhat wearied by tb^se 
interrogatories, smiled,* and made an ^ort to 
))ass. Fenella frowned, struck the end of her 
ebony rod perpendicularly on grquftd, and 
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again shook her head^ as if of^sing his depar¬ 
ture. But finding that Julian persevered in his 

t 

purpoi^^ she suddenly assumed another and a 
milder mood, held him by the skirt of his cloak 
1(|ith one hand, and raised the other in an implo¬ 
ring attitude, whilst every feature of her lively 
countenance was composed into the like expres¬ 
sion of supplication; and the fire of the large 
dark eyes, which seemed in general so keen and 
piercing as almost to over-animate the little 
sphere to which they belonged, seemed quench¬ 
ed, for the moment,, in the large drops which 
hung on her long eye-lashes, but without falling. 

Julian Feveril was far from being void of 
sympathy towards the poor girl, whose motives 
in opposing his departure seemed to be her af¬ 
fectionate apprehension' for her mistress'*s safely. 
He endeavoured to reassure her by smiles, and at 
the same time, by such signs as he could devise, 
to intimate that there was no danger, and that 
he would retutn :|pi^sently ; and having succeed¬ 
ed in extricating his doak from her grasp, and 
in passing the stair, he began to descend 



the steps as speedily as fae couli^ m otder to avoid 
further importunity. 

But with activity much greater thati 1#, 4he 
dumb maiden hastened td intercept hfitti, and 
succeeded by throwing hei^s^f, at the wrfmi- 
nent risk of liife and limb> a sedbnd time into 
the pass which he was descending, So as to inter¬ 
rupt his purpose. In order to aOhievO this, she 
was obliged to let herseU* drop ^ oOnsiderable 
height from the wall of a small flanking bat- 
teiy, where two smidl patereroes were placed to 
scour the pass, in case any enemy could have 
mounted so high. Julian had scared dme to 
shudder at her purpose, as he beheld her about 
to spring from the parapet,'ere, like a thing of 
gossamer, she stood light and uninjured on the 
rocky platform below. He endeavoured, by the 
gravity of his look and gesture, to make her un¬ 
derstand how much he blamed her rashness; but 
the reproof, though obviously quite intelligible, 
was entirely thrown away. A hasty wave of her 
hand intimated how she contemned the danger 
and the remonstrance; while, at the same time, 
she instantly resumed, with more eagerness than 
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before, the eamei^ and impressive gestures by 
whieh she endeavoured to detain him in the 
fortress. 

J ulian was somewhat staggered by her perti¬ 
nacity. “ Is it poswble,” he thought, «that any 
danger can approach the Countess, of which this 
poor maiden has, by the extreme acuteness of 
her observation, obtained knowledge which has 
escaped others £?* 

* 

He signed to Fenella hastily to give him the 
tablets and the pencil whidi she usually carried 
with her, and wrote on them the question, Is 
there danger near to your mistress, that you thus 
stop me 

There is danger around the Countess,^ was 
the answer instantly written down; but there 
is much more in your own purpose.*^ 

How/?—what ?—what know you of my 
purpose E’^ aaid Julian, fdrgetting, in his surprise, 
that the piarty addressed had neither ear to 
comprehend, 1m voice to reply to uttered Ian- 
ig*>»ge. She jpid^ regained her book in the mean¬ 
time, and sketched, with a rapid pencil, on one of 
the leaves^ a scene which she shewed to Julian. 
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To his infinite suqmse he rasegnized Goddard 
Cronnan's stone^ a remarkable monliiiient, of 
which she had given the outline with aixfficient 
accuracy ; together with a male and lemale 
figure, which, though only indicated by a few 
slight touches of the penOil, h&se yet, be thought, 
some resemblance to himself and Alice Bridge* 
north. 

a 

When he had gazed on the sketch for an in¬ 
stant with surprise, Fenella took the book from 
his hand, laid her finger upon the drawing, and 
^ slowly and sternly shook her head, with a fi?own 
wiiich seemed to prohibit the meeting which %as 
there represented, Julian, however, though dis¬ 
concerted, was in no shape disposed to submit to 
the authority of his monitress. By Whatever means 
she, who so seldom stirred from the Countess's 
apartment, had become acqumnted with a secret 
which he thought entirely his own, he esteemed 
it the more necessary to keep the appointed ren¬ 
dezvous, that he might learn from Alice, if pos¬ 
sible, how the Secret had transpired. He had 
also formed the intention of seeking out Bridge- 
north ; entertaining an idea that a person so rea- 
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sonajblf^ aod calm^^e had shewn himself in their 
conference^ ^ persuaded, when he un¬ 
derstood that the Countess was aware of his in- 
trigues, to put an ond to her danger and his own, 
by wi|hdrawiog from the island. And could he 
succeed in this point, he should- at once, he 
thought, render a material benefit to the father 
hi® beloved Alice—remove the ifearl from his 
state of apxiety—save the Countess from a se¬ 
cond time putting her feudal jurisdiction in op¬ 
position to that of the Crown of England—and 
secure quiet possession of the island to her and 
her family. 

With tills scheme 0f mediation in his mind, 
Peveril determined to rid himself of the opposi¬ 
tion of Fenella to his departure, with less cere¬ 
mony than he had hitherto observed towards her; 
and suddenly lifting up the damsel in his arms 
before she was aware o:^ his purpose, he turned 
^^ut, set her down bn the steps above him, and 
began todescendl|le pass himself as speedily as 
pos^yi^lit was that the dumb maiden gave 
bourse to vehemence of her disposition; 

P^and clapping her hands repeatedly, expressed her 
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displeasure in a sound, or rather a shriek^ so ex¬ 
tremely dissonant^ that it resembled more'the cry 
of a wild creature, than any thing 'could 
have been uttered by female organs. Peveril 
was so astounded at the scream as it rung throtigh 
the living rocks, that he could not help shopping 
and looking back in alarm, to satisfy himself that 
she had not sustmned some injury. He saw her, 
liowever, perfectly safe, though her face seemed 
inflamed and distorted with passion. She stamp¬ 
ed at him with her foot, shook her clenched hand, 
and turning her back upon him, without farther 
adieu, ran up the rude steps as lightly as a kid 
could have tripped up that rugged ascent, and 
paused for a moment at the summit of the ^rst 
flight. 

Julian could feel nothing but wondet and com¬ 
passion for the impotent passion of a being so un¬ 
fortunately circumstanced, cut off, as it were, 
from the rest of mankind, and incapable Of recei¬ 
ving in childhood that moral discipline which 
teaches us mastery of our wayward passions, ere 
yet they have attained their meridian strength and 
violence. He waved his hand t& her, in token of 
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amicable farewisll; but sb^ oiily Replied by once 
mc^e B|ctlacing hii^ with her little hand clench¬ 
ed ;; and then ascending the rocky staircase with 
almost pretematur^ sp^pd^.was soon out of sight. 

Julian, on his part, gave no further considera¬ 
tion to her conduct or its motives, but hastening 
to the village on th^ mainland, where the stables 
of the Castle were situated, he again took his 
palfrey from the stall, and was soon mounted 
and t>n his way to the appointed place of rendez¬ 
vous, much marvelling, as he amblod forwards 
with speed for greater dian was pmmised by the 
diminutive 'Size of anim^ he was mounted on, 
what oouM have happened to produce so great a 
change in Aliceas conduct towards him, that in 
place of enjoining his absence as usual, or recom¬ 
mending his departure from the island, she should 
now voluntarily invite hiui to a meetirig. Under 
impression of the various doubts which succeed¬ 
ed each other in his imagination, be sometimes 
pressed Fairy’s sides With his legs; sometimes laid 
his holly rod lightly on his ^ck ; sometimes in¬ 
cited him by his vmce, for the mettled animal 
^Weeded neither whip nor spur, and achieved tlie 
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distance betwixt the Custleof Holm-pe^l and the 
stone at Goddard Crovan, at the rat^ of ^'twelve 
miles within the hour. 

The monumental stone, designed to comme¬ 
morate some feat of an ancient King of Man, 

which had been long forgotten, was eVected on 

* 

the side of a narrow and lonely valley, or rather 
glen, secluded fronrl observation by the steepness 
of its banks, upon a projection of which stood 
the tall, shapeless, solitary rock, frowning, like 
a shrouded giant, over the brawling of the small 
rivulet which watered the ravine. 
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CHAPTER V. 

This a love-meeting ? See the maiden mourne. 

And the sad suitor bends his looks on earth. 

There's more hath past betvreen thsm than h^Ioogs 

To Love's sweet sorrows. 

OldP^j. 

t 

w ' 1 

As he approached the montnnent of Goddard 
Crov^^ Julian cast many an anxious glance to 
see whether any object visible beside the huge 
grey stone should apprize him, whether he was 
anticipated, at the appointed place of rendez¬ 
vous, by her who had named it. Nor was it 
long before the flutter of a mantle, which the 
breeze slightly waved, and the motion Jiecessary 
to replace it uppn the wearer’s shoulders, made 
him aware that Alice already reached their 
place of meeting. One instant set tlie palfrey at 
liberty^ with slackened girths and loosened reins. 
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to pick its own way tbtough the dell at will; 
another placed Julian Peveril by side of 
Alice Bridgenorth.^ 

That Alice should extend her band to her 
lover, as with the ardour of a young greyhound 
lie bounded over tb^ obstacles of the rugged 
path, was as natural as that Julian, seizing on 
the hand so kindly stretched out, should devour 
it with kisses, and, £ov a moment or two, with¬ 
out reprehension; while the other hand, Vtiiich 
should have aided in the liberation of its fellow, 
served to hide the blushes of the fair owner. 
But Alice, young as she was, and attached to 
Julian by such long habits of kindly intimacy, 
still knew well how to subdue the tendency of 
her own treacherous affections. 

This is not right,*” she said, extricating her 
hand from Juliatfs grasp, this is not right, 
Julian. If 1 have been too rash in admitting 
such a meeting as the present, it is not you that 
should make me sensible of my folly.” 

Julian Peveril’s mind had been early illu¬ 
mined with that touch of romantic fire Which 
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deprives passion of seldshness^ and confers on it 
the high and redned tone of generous and disin¬ 
terested devotion. He let go the hand of Alice 
with as much respect as he could have paid to 
that of a princess; and when she seated herself 
upon a rocky fragment, over which nature had 
stretched a cushion of moss and lichen, inter¬ 
spersed with wild flowers, backed with a bush 
of <Jopsewood, he took his place beside her, in¬ 
deed, but at such distance as to intimate the 
duty of an attendant, who was there only to 
hear and to obey. Alice Bridgenorth became 
more assured as she observed the power which 
she possessed over her lover; and the self-com¬ 
mand which Peveril exhibited, which other dam¬ 
sels in her situation might have judged incon¬ 
sistent with intensity of passion, she appreciated 
more justly, as a proof of his respectful and dis¬ 
interested sincerity. She recovered, in address¬ 
ing him, the tone of confidence which rather be¬ 
longed to the scenes of their early acquaintance, 
than to those which had passed betwixt them 
since Peveril had disclosed his affection, and 
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thereby bad brought restraint upon their inter* 
course. 

“ Julian,” she said, ‘‘ your visit of yesterday 
—^yoiir most ill-timed visit, has distressed me 
much. It has misled my father—it has endan¬ 
gered you. At all risks, I resolved that you 
should know this, and blame me not if 1 have 
taken a b(4d and imprudent step in desiring this 
solitary interview, since you are aware how little 
[joor Deborah is to be trusted.” 

Can you fear misconstruction from me, 
Alice replied Peveril, warmly ; from me, 
whom you have thus highly favoured—thus 
deeply obliged ?” 

Cease your prot^tations, Julian/ answered 
the maiden, they do but m^e me the more 
sensible that I have acted over boldly. But I 
did for the best.—I could not see you, whom I 
have known so long—you, who say you regard 
me with partiality——” 

Sa^ that I regard you with partiality !” in¬ 
terrupted Peveril in his turn. Ah, Alice, 
what a cold and doubtful phrase you have used 
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to express the most devoted, the most sincere 
ailect^n P 

Well, then,” said Alice, sadly, we will 
not quarrel about words; but do not again in¬ 
terrupt me.“I could not, I say, see you, who, I 
believe, regard me with sincere though vain and 
fruitless attachment, rush blindfold into a snare, 
deceived and seduced by those very feelings to¬ 
wards me.” * 

I understand you not, Alice,” said Peve- 
ril; nor can I see any danger to which 1 am 
at present exposed. The sentiments which your 
father has‘expressed towards me, are of a na¬ 
ture irreconcileable with hostile purposes. If 
be is not ofiended with the bold wishes I may 
have formed, and his whole behaviour shews the 
contrary, I know not a man on earth from whom 
I have the least cause to apprehend any danger 
or ill will.” 

My father,” said Alice, means well by 
his country, and well by you ; yet I sometimes 
fear he may rather injure than serve his good 

I, 

; and sdH more do Idreild, that in attempt- 
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ing to engage you as an auxiliary, he forgets 
those tics which ought to bind you, and I am 
sure which will bind you, to a different line of 
conduct from his own.’^ 

“ You lead me into still deeper darkness, 
Alice,” answered Pevcril. “ I'hat your father’s 
especial line of politics differs widely from mine, 
I know well; but how many instances have oc¬ 
curred, even during the bloody scenes of civil 
warfare, of good and worthy men laying the pre¬ 
judice of party affections aside, and regarding 
each other with respect, and even with friendly 
attachment, without being false to principle on 
either side ?” 

“It may be so,” said Alice; “ but such is 
not the league which my father desires to form 
with you, and that to which he hopes your mis¬ 
placed partiality towards his daughter may af¬ 
ford a motive for your forming with him.” 

“ And what is it,” said Peveril, “ which I 
would refuse, with such a prospect before me 
“ Treachery and dishonour !” replied Alice ; 
“ whatever would render you unworthy of the 
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poor boon at which you aim—ay, were it more 
worthless than I confess it to be.” 

“ Would your father,” said PeveriJ, as he 
unwillingly received the impression which Alice 
designed to convey,—would he, whose views of 
duty are so strict and severe—would he wish to 
involve me in aught, to which such harsh epi¬ 
thets as treachery and dishonour can be applied 
with the slightest shadow of truth ?” 

“ Do not mistake me, Julian,” replied the 
maiden ; ** my father is incapable of requesting 
aught of .you tliat is not to his thinking just and 
honourable; nay, he concaves that he oztly claims 
from you a debt, which is due as a creature to t|^e 
Creator, and as a man to your fellow-men.” 

“ So guarded, where can be the danger of 
our intercourse ?” replied Julian. “ If he be re¬ 
solved to require, and I determined to accede to, 
nothing save what flows from conviction, what 
have I to fear, Alice ? and bow is my inter¬ 
course with your father dangesrous ? Believe not 
so; his speech has already made impression on 
me in some particidare»,and be listened with 
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candour and patience to the objections which I 
made occasionally. You do Master Bridgenorth 
less than justice in confounding him with the 
unreaFa)nable bigots in policy and religion, who 
can listen to no argument but what favours tlieir 
own prepossessions.” 

“ Julian,” replied Alice, it is you who mis¬ 
judge my father’s powers, and his purpose with 
respect to you, and who overrate your own 
powers of resistance. I am but a girl, but I 
have been taught by circumstances to think for 
myself, and to consider the character of those 
who are around me. My father’s views in eccle¬ 
siastical and civil policy, are as dear to him as 
the life which he cherishes only to advance them. 
JMicy have been, with little alteration, his com¬ 
panions through life. They brought liim at one 
])criod into prosperity, and when they suited not 
the times, he suffered for having held them. 
They have become not only a part, but the very 
dearest part, of lii.s existence. If he shews them 
not to you at firsts in the inflexible strength 
which they have acquired over his mind, do not 
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believe that they are the less powerful. He who 
desires to make converts, must begin by degrees. 
But tliat he should sacrifice to an inexperienced 
young man, whose ruling motive he will term 
a childish passion, any part of tliose treasured 
principles which he has maintained through good 
repute and bad repute—O, do not dream of sucli 
an impossibility! If you meet at all, you must 
be the wax, he the seal—^you must receive—he 
must bestow an absolute impression.” 

‘‘ That,” said Peveril, ‘‘ were unreasonable. 
I will frankly avow to you, Alice, that I am not 
a sworn bigot to the opinions entertained by my 
father, much as I respect his person. I would 
that our Cavaliers, or whatsoever they are pleased 
to call themselves, would have some more cha¬ 
rity towards those who differ fr<au them iu 
Church and State. But to hope that I would 
surrender the principles in which I have lived, 
were to suppose -me capable of deserting my be¬ 
nefactress, and breaking the heart of my pit- 
rents.” 

Even so I judged of you; and, thcrefoi’c, 
I asked this interview, to conjure that you will 
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break off all intercourse with our family-return 
to your parents—or, what will be 
visit the continent once more, and abide till 
sends better days to England, for these are bla^ 
with many a storm.” ^ 

And can you bid me go, Alice ?” said the 
young man, taking her unresisting hand ; can 
you bid me go, and yet own an interest in my 
fate ?—Can you bid me, for fear of dangers, 
which, as a man, as a gentleman, and a loyal 
one, I am bound to shew my face to, meanly 
abandon my parents, my friends, my country— 
suffer the existence of evils which I might aid 
lo prevent, fon‘go the prospect of doing such 
little good as might be in my power—fall from 
an active and honourable station, into the condi¬ 
tion of a fugitive and time-server—Can you bid 
me do all this, Alice'? Can you bid me do all 
this, and, in the same breath, bid farewell for 
ever to you and happiness ?—It is impossible— 
I cannot surrender at once ray love and my ho. 
nour.” 

There is no remedy,” said Alice, but she 
could not suppress a sigh while she said so— 
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“ there is no remedy—none whatever. What 
we might have been to each other, placed in 
more favonral)le circumstances, it avails not to 
think of nov ; and, circumstanced as we are, 
with open war about to break out betwixt our 
parents and friends, we can be but well-wishers 
—cold and distant well-wishers, who must part 
on this spot, c^nd at this hour, never to meet 
again.” 

No, by Heaven j” said Pcveril, animated 

m 

at the same time by hi* own fctdings, and by 
the sight of the emotion^ which his companion 
in vain endeavoured *o suppre'^s,—*•’ No, by 
Heaven !” he exclaimed part not—Alice, 

we part not. If I am to lea'Vi mi native land, 
you shall be my companion in my exile, Wliat 
have you to lose.?—Whoiu hivsr vou to aban¬ 
don ?—Your father ?—The good (4<1 cause, as 
it is termed, is dearer to him than a ilnuisand 
daughters; and setting him aside, what tie is 
there between you and this barren isle—between 
ray Alice and any spot of the British dominions, 
where her Julian does not sit by her ?” 

Oh, Julian,”^ answered the maiden, “ why 
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make my duty more painful by visionary pro¬ 
jects, which you ouglit not to name, or I to listen 
to ?—Your parents—my father—^it cannot be !” 

Fear not for my parents, Alice,” replied 
Julian, and pressing close to his companion's 
side, he ventured to throw his arm around her; 

tliey love me, and they vrill soon learn to love 
in Alice, the only being on earth,who could 
have rendered their son happy. And for your 
own fathei, when State and Church intrigues 
allow him to bestow a thought upon you, will 
lie not think that your happiness, your security, 
is better cared for when you are my wife, than 
were }(ai to continue under the mercenary 
charge of yonder foolish woman ? What could 
his })nde de-siro better for you, than the esta- 
bh.slmunt which will one day be mine? Come 
then, Alice, and since you condemn me to ba- 
iiishiuent—since you deny me a share in those 
stirring achie\eracnts which are about to agitate 
'England—come !, do you, for you only can, do 
you reconcile me to exile and inaction, and give 
happiness to one, who, for ypur sake, i^s willing 
to resign honour.” 
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“It cannot—it cannot be,” said Alice, faulter- 
ing as she‘uttered her negative. “ And yet,” 
she said, “ how many in my place—^left alone 
and unprotected, as I am—But T must not—1 
must nOWfor your sake, Julian, I must not” 

“ Say not for my sake you must «not, Alice,” 
said Peveril, eagerly ; this is adding insult to 
cruelty. If you will do aught for my sake, you 
will say yes ; or you will suffer this dear head to 
drop on my shoulder—the slightest sign—the 
moving of an eye-lid, shall signify consent. All 
^all be prepared within an hour; within an¬ 
other, the priest shall unite us; and within a 
third, we leave the isle behind us, and seek our 
fortunes on the continent.” But while he spoke, 
in joyful anticipation of the consent wliich he 
implored, Alice found means to collect together 
her resolution, which, staggered by the eager¬ 
ness of her lover, the impulse of her own affec¬ 
tion, and the singularity of her situation,—seem¬ 
ing, in her case, to j ustify what would have been 
most Uameable in another,—had more than half 
abaadon^d her. 

« 

The result of a moments deliberation was fa- 
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tal to Julian’s proposal. She extricated herself 
from the arm which had pressed her to his side 
—arose, and repelling his attempts to approach 
or detain her, said, with a simplicity not unmitt- 
gled with dignity, Julian, I always knew I 
risked much in inviting you to this meeting; but 
I did not guess that I could have been so cruel 
both to you and to myself, as to suffer you to dis- 
/jover what you have to-day seen too plainly— 
that I love you better than you love me. But 
since you do know it, I will shew you that Alice’s 
love is disinterested—She will not bring an igno¬ 
ble name into your ancient house. If hereafter 
in your line there should arise some who may 
think the claims of the hierarchy too exorbitant, 
the powers of the crown too e:!Ctensive, men shall 
not say these ideas were derived from Alice 
Bridgenorth, their whig g^and-damc.” 

“ Can you speak thus, Alice said her lover. 

Can you use such expressions ? and are you 
not sensible that they shew plainly it is your own 
pride, not regard for me, that makes you resist 
the happiness of both 
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Not soj Julian; not so,” answered Alice, with 
tears in her eyes ; it is the connnand of duty 
to us both—of duty, which we cannot transgress 
without risking our happiness here and hereafter. 
Think what I, the cause of all, should feel, when 
your father frowns, your mother weeps, your no¬ 
ble friends stand aloof, and you, even you your¬ 
self, shall have made the painful discovery, that 
you have incurred the contempt and resentment 
of all to satisfy a boyish passion; and that the 
poor beauty, once sufficient to mislead you, was 
gradually declining under the influence of grief 
and vexation. This I will not risk. I see dis¬ 
tinctly it is best we should here breajt oft’ and 
part; and I thank God, who gives me light 
enough to perceive, and strength enough to with¬ 
stand, your folly as well as my own. Farewell, then, 
Julian ; but first take the solemn advice which I 
called you hither to impart to you :-^Shun my 
father—^you cannot walk in his paths and be true 
to gratitude and to honour. What he doth from 
pure and honourable motives, you cannot aid him 
in, except upon the suggestion of a silly and in- 
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terested passion, at variance with all the engage¬ 
ments you have formed at coming into life.” 

Once more, Alice,” answered Julian, I 

/» * 

understand you not. If a course of action is 
good, it needs no vindication from the actor’s 
motives—if bad, it can derive none.” 

“ You cannot blind me with your sophistry, 
Julian,” replied Alice Bridgenorth, “ any more 
than you can overpower me with your passion. 
Had the patriarch destined his son to death upon 
anyless ground than faith and humble obedience to 
a divine commandment, he had meditated a mur- 
der, and not a sacrifice. In our late bloody and 
lamentable wars, how many drew swords on eithfer 
sides, from the purest and most honourable mo¬ 
tives ? How many from the culpable suggekions 
of ambition, self-seeking, and love of plunder ? 
Yet while they marched in the same ranks, and 
spurred their horses at the same trumpet-sound, 
the memory of the former are dear to us as pa¬ 
triots or loyalists—that of those who acted on 
mean or unworthy promptings, is either execra¬ 
ted or forgotten. Once more, I warn you, avoid 
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my father—leave this island, which will be soon 
agitated by strange incidents—while you stay, be 
on your guard—distrust every thing—^be jealous 
of every one, even of those to whom it may seem 
almost impossible, from circumstances, to attach 
a shadow of suspicion—trust not the very stones 
of the most secret apartment in Holm-Peel, for 
that which hath wings shall carry the matter.**’ 

Here Alice broke off suddenly, and with a 
faint shriek; for, stepping from behind the stunt¬ 
ed copse which had concealed him, her father 
stood unexpectedly before them. 

The reader cannot have forgotten that this was 
the second time in which the stolen interviews of 
the lovers had been interrupted by the unexpect¬ 
ed apparition of Major Bridgenortli. On this 
second occasion his countenance exhibited anger 
mixed with solemnity, like that of the spirit to a 
ghost^seer, whom he upbraids with having ne- 
glfljjfed a charge imposed at their first meeting, 
filven his anger, however, produced no more vio¬ 
lent emotion than a cold sternness of manner in 
his speech and action. I thank you, Alice,” 
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he said to his daughter, for the pains you have 
taken to traverse ijiy designs towards this young 
man, and. towards yourself. I thank you for the 
hints you have thrown out before my appearance, 
the suddenness of which alone has prevented yott 
from carrying your confidence to a pitch which 
would have placed my life and -that of others at 
the discretion of a boy, who, when the cause of 
God and his country is laid before him, has not 
leisure to think of them, so much is he occupied 
with such a baby-face as thine.” Alice, pale as 
death, continued motionless, with her eyes fixed 
on the ground, without attpnpting the slightest* 
reply to the ironical reproaches of her father. 

And you,” continued Major Bridgenorth, 
turning from his daughter to her lover,— you, 
sir, liave well repaid the liberal confidence which 
I placed in you with so little reserve. You I 
have to thank also for some lessons, which may 
teach me to rest satisfied with the churl’s blood 
which nature has poured into my veins, and with 
the rude nurture which my father allotted to me.” 

I understand you not, sir,” replied Julian 
Peveril, who, feeling the necessity of saying 
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something, could not, at the moment, find any¬ 
thing more fitting to say. 

Yes, sir, I thank you,” said Major Bridge- 
north, in the same cold sarcastic tone, for ha¬ 
ving shewn me that breach of hospitality, in¬ 
fringement of good faith, and such like peccadil¬ 
loes, are not utterly foreign to the mind and con¬ 
duct of the heir of a knightly house of twenty 
descents. It is a great lesson to me, sir; for 
hitherto I had thought with the vulgar, that 
gentle manners went with gentle blood. But 
perhaps courtesy is too chivalrous a quality to 
be wasted in intercoq^se with a round-headed fa¬ 
natic like myself.” 

Major Bridgenorth,” said Julian, what¬ 
ever has happened in this interview which may 
have displeased you, has been the result of feel¬ 
ings suddenly and strongly animated by the crisis 
of the moment—nothing was premeditated.” 

“ Not even your meeting, I supposereplied 
Bridgenorth, in the same cold tone. You, sir, 
wandered hither from Holm-Peel—my daughter 
strolled forth from the Black-Fort; and chance, 
doubtless, assigned you a meeting by the stone of 
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Groddard Crovan ?—Young man, disgrace your¬ 
self by no more apologies—they are worse than 
useless.—And you, maiden, who, in your fear of 
losing your lover, could verge on betraying what 
might have cost a father his life—begone to your 
home. I will talk with you at more leisure, and 
teach you practically those duties which you 
seem to have forgotten.**’ 

“ On my honour, sir,” said Julian, your 
daughter is guiltless of all that can offend you ; 
she resisted every offer which the headstrong vio¬ 
lence of my passion urged me to press upon her.” 

“ Atid, in brief,” said Bridgenorth, “ I am 
not to believe that you have met at this remote 
place of rendezvous by Alice’s special appoint¬ 
ment ?” 

Peveril know not what to reply, and Bridge- 
north again signed with his hand to his daughter 
to withdraw. 

I obey you, father,” said Alice, who had by 
this time recovered from the extremity of her 
surprise,—“ I obey you ; but Heaven is my wit¬ 
ness that you do me more than injustice in sus- 
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pecting me capable of betraying your secrets, 
even had it been necessary to save my Own life 
or tliat of Juliab. That you are walking in a 
dangerous path I well know ; but you do it with 
your eyes open, and are actuated by motives of 
which you can estimate the worth and value. My 
sole wish was, that this young man should not 
enter blindfold on the same perils ; and I had a 
right to warn him, since the feelings by which he 
is hoodlwinked had a direct reference to me.’’ 

“ ’Tis well, minion,” said Bridgenorth, you 
have spoken your say. Retire, and let me com¬ 
plete the conference which you have so consider¬ 
ately commenced.” 

I go, sir,” said lice.—Julian, to you my 
last words are, and I would speak them with iny 
last breath—Farewell, and caution.” 

r 

She turned from them, disappeared among the 
underwood, and was seen no more. 

“ A true specimen of womankind,” said her 
father, looking after her, who would give the 
cause of nations up, rather than endanger a hair 

i 

of her lover’s head.—You, Master Peveril, doubt- 
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less, hold licr opinion, that the best love is a safe 
love P"” 

Were danger alone in my way,’’ said Pcve- 
ril, much surprised at the softened tone in which 
Bridgenorth made this observation, there are. 
few things which I would not face to—to-^e- 
serve your good opinion.” 

“ Or rather to win my daughter’s hand,” said 
Bridgenorth. Well, young man, one thing has 
pleased me in your conduct, though of much I 
have my reasons to complain—one thing has 
pleased me. You have surmounted that bound¬ 
ing wall of aristocralical pride in which your fa¬ 
ther, and, I suppose, his fathers, remained im¬ 
prisoned, as in the precincts of a feudal fortress 
—^you have leaped over this barrier, and shewn 
yourself not unwilling to ally yourself with a fa¬ 
mily, whom your father spurns as low-born and 
ignoble.” 

However favourably this speech sounded to¬ 
wards success in his suit, it so broadly stated the 
consequences of that success so far as his parents 
were concerned, that Julian felt it in the last de¬ 
gree difficult to reply. At length, perceiving that 
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Major Bridgenorth seemed resolved quietly to 
await his answer, he mustered up courage to say, 
‘‘ The feelings which I entertain towards your 
daughter, Master Bridgenorth, are of a nature to 
supersede many other considerations, to which, in 
any other case, I should feel it my duty to give 
the most reverential attention. I wiU not disguise 
from you, that my father’s prejudices against such 
a match would be very strong; hut I devoutly 
believe they would disappear when he came to 
know the merit of Alice Bridgenorth, and to be 
sensible that she only could make his son happy.” 

In the meanwhile, you are desirous to com¬ 
plete the union which you propose without the 
knowledge of your parents, and take the chance 
of their being hereafter reconciled to it ? So I un¬ 
derstand from the proposal which you made but 
lately to my daughter.” 

The turns of human nature, and of human pas¬ 
sion, are so irregular and uncertain, that altliough 
Julian had but a few minutes before urged to 
Alice a private marriage, and an elopement to 
the continent, as a measure upon which the whole 

happiness of his life depended, the proposal seem- 

12 
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ed not to him half so delightful when stated by 
the calm, cold, dictatorial accents of her fatlier. 
It sounded no longer like the dictates of ardent 
passion, throwing all other considerations aside, 
but as a distinct surrender of the dignity of his 
house to one who seemed to consider their rela- 
tive situation as the triumph of Bridgenorth over 
PeveriJ, He was mute for a moment, in the vain 
attempt to shape his answer so as at once to inti¬ 
mate acquiescence in what Bridgenorth stated, 
and a vindication of his own regard for his pa¬ 
rents, and for the honour of his house. 

This delay gave rise to suspicion, and Bridge- 
north’s eye gleamed, and his lip quivered, while 
lie gave vent to it. Hark ye, young man- 
deal openly with me in this matter, if you would 
not liave me think you the execrable villain who 
would have seduced an unhappy girl, under pro¬ 
mises which he never designed to fulfil. Let me 
but suspect this, and you shall see, on the spot, 
how i^ar your pride and your pedigree will pre¬ 
serve you against the just vengeance of a fa¬ 
ttier.” 

You do me wrong,” said Peveril—you do 
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me infinite wrong, Major Bridgenorth. I am 
incapable of the infamy which you allude to. 
The proposal I made to your daughter was as 
sincere as ever was offered by man to woman. I 
only hesitated, because you think it necessary to 
examine me so very closely ; and to possess your- 
aelf of all my purposes and sentiments, in their 
fullest extent, without explaining to me the ten¬ 
dency of your own.” 

Your proposal, then, shapes itself thus,” said 
Bridgenorth You arc witting to lead my 
only child into exile from her native country, to 
give her a claim to kindness and protection from 
your family, which you know will be disregard¬ 
ed, on condition 1 consent to bestow her hand 
on you, with a fortune sufficient to have matched 
that pf your ancestors, when they had most rea¬ 
son to boast of their wealth. This, young man, 
seems no equal bargain. And yet,” he continued, 
after a momentary pause, so little do I value 
the goods of this world, that it might not be ut¬ 
terly l^eyond thy power to reconcile me to the 

i 

match which you have proposed to me, however 
unequal it may appear ” 
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“ Shew me but the means which can propi¬ 
tiate your favour, Mxyor Etidgenorth,^ said Pe- 
veril,—for I will not doubt that they will be 
consistent with my honour and duty,-^nd you 
shall soon see how eagerly I will obey your dil^o- 
dons, or submit to your conditions.'^ 

They are summed in few words,” answered 
Bridgenorth. Be an honest man, and the friend 
of your country.” 

** No one has ever doubted,” replied Peveril, 
that I am both ” 

•• Pardon me,” replied the Major; no one 
has, as yet, seen you shew yourself exther. In¬ 
terrupt me not—I question not your will to be 
both; but you have hitherto neitlier had the 
light nor the opportunity necessary lor the dis¬ 
play of your principles, or the service of' your 
country. You have lived when an apathy of 
mind, succeeding to the agitations of the Civil, 
War, had made men indifierent to state aiF^s, 
and more willing to cultivate their own ease, than 
to stand in the gap when the l^ord was pleading 
with Israel. But we are Engliriimea ; aUd with 
us such unnatura) leth^gycannbt continue long 

15 
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Already, many of those who most desired the re¬ 
turn of Charles Stuart, regard him as a King 
whom Heaven, importuned by our entreaties, 
gave to us in His anger. His unlimited licence 
—an example so readily followed by the young 
and the gay around him—has disgusted the 
minds of all sober and thinking men. I had 
not now held conference with you in this inti¬ 
mate fashion, were I not aware that you, Mas¬ 
ter Juhan, were free from such stain of the 
times. Heaven, that rendered the King’s course 
of license fruitful, hath denied issue to his bed 
of wedlock; and in the gloomy and stem cha¬ 
racter of his bigotted successor, we already sec 
what sort of monarch shall succeed to the crown 
of England. This is a critical period, at which 
it necessarily becomes the duty of all men to 
step forward, each in his degree, and aid in res¬ 
cuing the country which gave us birth.” Pe- 
veril remembered the warning which he had re¬ 
ceived from Alice, and bent his eyes on the 
ground, without returning any reply. “ How is 
it, young man,” continued Bridgenorth, after a 
pause; so young as thou art, and bound by 
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no ties of kindred profligacy with the enemies , of 
your country, can you be already hardened to 
the claims she may form on you at this erisis 
It were easy to answer you generally. Major 
13riclgenorth,’’ replied Peveril—“ It wtire easy 
to say that ray country cannot make a claim on 
me which I will not promptly answer at the risk 
of lands and life. But in dealing thus generally, 
we should but deceive each other. What is the 
nature of this call ? By whom is it to be sound*- 
ed ? And what are to be the results ? for 1 think 
you have already seen enough of the evils of 
civil war, to be wary of again awakening Its 
terrors in a peaceful and happy country.” 

“ They that are drenched with poisonous nar¬ 
cotics/’ said the Major, must be awakened by 
their physicians, though it were with the sound 
of the trumpet. Better that men should die 
bravely, with their arms in their hands, like free¬ 
born Englishmen, than that they should slideinto 
the bloodless but dishonoured grave which slavery 
opens for its vassals —But it is- not of w&r that I 
was about to speak,” he added, assuming a milder 
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tone. The evils of which England now com- 
plains, are such as can be remedied by the whole¬ 
some administration of her own laws, even in the 

r 

state in which the^ are still suffered to exist. 
Have these laws not a right to the support of 
every individual who lives under thetn ? Have 
they not a right to yours 

As he seemed to pause for an answer, Peveril 
replied, T have to learn. Major Bridgenorth, 
how the laws of England have become so far 
weakened as to require such support ns mine. 
When that is made plain to me, no man will 
more willingly discharge the duty of a faithful 
liegeman to the law as well as the King. But the 
laws of England are under the guardianship of 
upright and learned judges, and of a gracious 
monarch.’’ 

And of a House of Commons,” interrupted 
Bridgenorth, no longer doating upon restored 
monarchy, but awakened, as with a peal of thun¬ 
der, to the perilous state of our religion, and of 
our fr^dom. I appeH to your own conscience, 
Juh|prpeveril, whether this awakening hath not 
in time, since you yourself know, and none 
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better than you^ the secret but rapid strides which 
Rome lias made to er^t her Dagon of idolatry 
within our Protestant land.” , 

; ,1 I , , 

Here Julian seeing, or thinking he saw, the 

• * ' f 

drift of Bridgenorth’s suspicions, hastened to ex^, 
cuJpate himself from the suspicion of favouring 
the Roman Catholic religion. “ It Is true,” he 
said, I have been educated in a family where 
that faith is professed by one honoured indivi¬ 
dual, and that I have since travelled in Popish 
countries; but even for these very reasons I have 
seen Popery too closely to be friendly to its te¬ 
nets. The bigotry pf the laymen—the perseve- 
ring arts of the priesthood—th^ perpetual in¬ 
trigue for the extension of the for^s without the 
sjiirit of religion—the usurpation of that church 
over the consciences of men—and her impious 
pretensions to infallibiUty, inconsistent in 

my mind as they can seem Ih yours, with com¬ 
mon sense, rational liberty, freedom of conscience, 
and pure religion.” 

Spoken like the son^ of your excellent mo¬ 
ther,” said Bridgenorth, grasping his hand; for 
whose sake I haye endured to suffer so rnuch 
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from your house unr^iquited, even when the 
means of requital were in my own hand.’? 

It was indeed from the instructions of that 
excellent parent/’ said I*cvcnl, that I was ena¬ 
bled, in my early youth, to resist and repel the 
insidious attacks made upon my religious faith 
by the Catholic priests into whose company I was 
necessarily thrown. Like her, I trust to live and 
die in the faith of the refortned Church of Eng¬ 
land.” 

The Church of England 1” said Bridgenorth, 
dropping his young friend’s hand,;but presently 
resuming it—Alas i that church, as now con¬ 
stituted, usurps scarcely less than Rpm® herself 
upon men’s consciences and liberties; yet out of 
the weakness of this half-reformed church, may 
God be pleased to work out deliverance to Eng- 

t 

land, and praise to Himself. I must not forget, 
that ope whose seiwices have been in the cause 
incaJlnifrkble, wears the garb of an English priest, 
and bath had j^^copal ordination. It is not for 
us to challe^l^ the instjjpmcnt, so tb^t our escape 
is achieved from the net of the fowler. Enough, 
that I find tliec not as yet enlightened with the 
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purer doctrine, bat prepared to profit by it when 
the spark shall reach thee. Enough, in especial, 
that I find thee willing to uplift thy testimony, to 
cry aloud and spare not against the errors and 
arts of the Church of Rome. But remember, what 
thou hast now said thou wilt soon be called upon 
to justify, in a manner the most solemn~the most 
awful.’’ 

What I have said;” replied Julian Pevcril, 
being the unbiassed sentiments of my heart, 
shall, upon no proper occasion, want the support 
of my open avowal; and I think it strange you 
should doubt me so far,” 


“ I doubt thee not, my yoting friend,said 
Bridgenorth; and I tru^ to see thy name rank 
high amongst those by whom the prey shall be 
rent from the mighty. At present, thy preju¬ 
dices occupy thy mind like the strong keeper of 
the house mentioned in Scripture. But there 
shall come a stronger than he, and make forcible 


entry, displaying on the battlements that sign of 
faith in which alone theie is found salvation.— 


Watch, hope, and pray, that the hour may 
come.” 
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There was a pause in the conversation, which 
was first broken by Peveril, You have spoken 
to me in riddles. Major Bridgenorth; and 1 

_ K 

have asked you for no explanation. Listen to a 
caution on my part,, given with the most sincere 
good will. Hear a hint of mine, and believe it, 
though it is darkly expressed. You are here~ 
at least are believed to be here—on an errand 
dangerous to the Lord of the'Island. That dan¬ 
ger will be retorted on yourself, if you make 
Man long your place of residence. Be wai*ned, 
and depart in time.” 

And leave my daughter to the guardian¬ 
ship of Julian -Peveril ? Buns not your counsel 
so, young man answered Bridgenorth. Trust 
my safety, Julian, to my own prudence. I have 
been accustomed to guide myself through worse 
dangers than now environ me. But I thank you 
for your caution, which I am willing to believe 
was at least partly disinterested.” 

** We do not, then, part in anger ?” ^aid Pe¬ 
veril.” 

Not in anger, my son,” said Bridgenorth, 
bdt in love and strong afieclion. For my 
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daughter, thou must forbear every thought of 
seeing hcJr, save through me. I accept not thy 
suit, neither do I reject it; only this I intimate 
to you, that he ^ould be my son, must 
first shew himself the true and loving child of 
his oppressed and deluded country. Farewell; 
do not answer me now, thoti art yet in the gall 
of bitterness, and it tnay be that strife (which 1 
desire Hot) should fall between us. Thou shalt 
hear of me sooner than thou thinkest for.” ' 
Pie shook Peveril heartily by the hand, and 
again bid him farewell, leaving him under the con¬ 
fused and mingled impression of pleasure, doubt, 
and wonder. Not a little surprised to find hhn- 
self so far in the good graces of Alice'Js father, 
that his suit was even favoured with a sort of 
negative encouragement, he could not help sus¬ 
pecting, as well from the language of the daugh¬ 
ter as of the father, that Bridgenorfh was desi¬ 
rous, as the price of his favour, he should adopt 
some line of conduct inconsistent with the prin¬ 
ciples in which he had been educated. 

^ You need not fear, Alice,” he said in his 
heart; ndt ev^ your hand would I purchase 
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by aught which resembled unworthy or truck¬ 
ling compliance with tenets which my heart dis¬ 
owns ; and well I know, were I mean enough 
to do so, even the authority of thy father were 
insufUcient to compel thee to the ratification of 
so mean a bargain. But let me hope better 
tilings* Brldgenorth, though strong-minded and 
sagacious, is haunted by the fears of Popery, 
which are the bugbears of his sect. My resi¬ 
dence in the family of the Countess of Derby is 
more than enough to inspire him with suspicions 
of my faith, from which, thank Heaven, I can 
vindicate myself with truth and good consci¬ 
ence.” 

So tliinking, he again adjusted the girths of 
his palfrey, replaced the bit which he had slip¬ 
ped out of its mouth, that it might feed at li¬ 
berty, and mounting, pursued his way back to 
the Castle of Holm-Peel, where he could not 
help fearinj ^ ^at something extraordinary might 
have han^hed in his absence. 

But^c old pile soon rose before him, serene, 
and sternly still, amid the sleeping ocean. The 
banner, which indicated that the Lord of Man 
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held residence within its ruinous precincts, hung 
motionless by the ensign-staff*. The centinels 
walked to and fro on their posts, and hun^med 
or whistled their Manx airs. Leaving his faithful 
companion. Fairy, in the village as before, Ju¬ 
lian entered the Castle, and found all within in 
the same state of quietness and good order which 
external appearances had announced. 
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CHAPTER Vt. 


Kow sedig me, cede me, brothei 
Throughout merry England, 

Where wiU I find a me&scngcr, 

Betwixt us two to send. 

Ballad of King Estmerc. 


JiTLiAla’s first reticounter, after re-crkteriiig 
the Castle, was with its ycUling Lord, who re¬ 
ceived him with his usual kindness and light¬ 
ness of humour. 

u Xhrice welcome. Sir Knight of Dames,'” 
said the Earl; here you rove gallantly, and at 
free will, through our dominions, fulfilling of 
appointments, and achieving amorous adven¬ 
tures; while we are condemned to sit in our 
royal halls, Us dull and as immoveable as if our 
Majesty carved on the stern of some Manx 
smuggling dogger, and christened the King Ar¬ 
thur of Ramsay.” 
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“ Nay, in that case you would take the sea,” 
said Julian, ‘‘ and bo enjoy travel and adven¬ 
ture enough.” 

“ Oh; but suppose me wind-bound, or detain¬ 
ed in harbour by a revenue pink, or ashore, ii 
you like it, and lying high ^d dry upon the 
sand. Imagine the royal image in the dullest 
of all predicaments, and you have not equalled 
mine.” 

I am happy to hear, at least, that you have 
had no disagreeable employment,” said Julian ; 
“ the morning’s alarm has blown oyer, I sup¬ 
pose 

In faith it has, Julian; and our close inqui¬ 
ries cannot find any^cause for the apprehend¬ 
ed insurrection. That Bridgenorth is in the 
island seems certain ; but private afPairs of con¬ 
sequence are alleged as the cause of bis visit; and 
I am not desirous to have him arrested unless I 
could prove some mal-practices against him and 
his companions. In fact, it would seem we had 
taken the alarm too soon. My mother speaks 
of consulting you on the subject, Julian; and 1 
will not anticipate her solemn communication. 
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It will be partly apologctical, I suppose; for wc 
begii;i to think our retreat rather unroyal> and 
that, like the wicked, we have fled when no man 
pursued. This idea afflicts my mother, who, as a 
Queen-Dowager, a Queen-Regent, a heroine, and 
a woman in general, would bo extremely mortified 
to think that her precipitate retreat hither had 
exposed her to the ridicule of tlie islanders; and 
she is disconcerted, and out of humour, accord- 
ingly. In the meanwhile, my sole amusement 
has been the grimaces and fantastic gestures of 
that ape Fenella, who is more out of humour, 
and more absurd, in consequence, Uian you ever 
saw her* Morris says, it is because you pushed 
her down stairs, Julian—^hpw is that ?” 

Nay, Morris has misreported me,” answer¬ 
ed Julian ; I did but lift her up stairs to be 
rid of her importunity ; for she chose, in her 
way, to contest my going abroad in such an 
obstinate manner, that I had no other mode of 
getting rid of her.” * 

‘‘ She muse have supposed your departure, at 
a moment so critical was dangerous to the state 
of our garrison,” answered the Karl; ‘‘it shews 

i(i 
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how dearly she esteems my mother‘’s safety, and 
how highly she rates yoiir prowess.—But, thank 
Heaven, there sounds the dinner*bell I would 
I he philosophers, who find a sin and waste of 
time in good cheer, could devise «s any pastime 
half so agreeable.!’ 

The meal which the young Earl had thus 

* 

longed for, as a means of ridding him for a space 
of the time which hung heavy on his hands, was 
soon over; as soon, at least, as the habitual and 
stately formality of the Countess’s household 
permitted. She herself, accompanied by her 
gentlewomen and attendants, retired early after 
tlie tables were drawn ; and the young gentle¬ 
men were left to their own company. Wine had, 
for the moment, no charms for either; for tlie 
Earl was out of spirits from ennui and impa¬ 
tience of his monotonous and solitary course of 
life; and the events of the day had given Peve- 
ril too much matter for reflection to permit his 
starting amusing or interesting topics of conver¬ 
sation. After having passed the flask in silence 
!)etwixt them one or twice;, they withdrew each 

VOL. If. K 
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into a sejparate embrazure of the windows of the 
dining apartment, which, snch was the extreme 
thickness of the wall, were deep enough to af¬ 
ford a solitary recess, s^sarated, as it were, from 
the chamber itself. In one of these sate the 
!Earl of Derby, busied in looking over some of 
the new publications which had been forwarded 
from LfOndon; and at intervals confessing how 
little pow^ or interest these had for him, by 
yawning fearfully as he looked out on the soIi> 
tary expanse of waters, which, save for the flight 
of a flock of sea-gulls, or of a solitary cormorant, 
offered so little of variety to engage his atten¬ 
tion. 

Peveril, on Ins part, held a pamphlet also 
in-his hand, without giving, or aflecting to give 
it, even his occasional attention. His whole 
soul turned upon the interview which he had had 
that day with Alice Bridgenorth, and with her 
father; while he in vmn endeavoured to form 
any hypothesis which could explain to him why 
the "^augbiser, to whom he had no reason to 
Uiink himself indiffoprent, should have been so 
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suddenly desirous of their eternal separation^ 
while her father, whose opposition he so much 
dreaded^ seemed to be at least tolerant of his 
addresses. He could only suppose, in explana^ 
tion, that Major Bridgenorth had some plan in 
prospect, which it was in his own power to fur¬ 
ther or to impede; while, from the demeanour, 
and indeed the language, of Alice, he had but 
too much reason to apprehend that her father^s 
favour could only be conciliated by something, 
on his own port, approaching to dereliction of 
principle. But by no conjecture which he could 
form, could he make ilie least guess concerning 
the nature of that compliance, of which Bridge* 
* north seemed desirous. He could not imagine, 
notwithstanding Alice had spoken of treachery, 
that lier father would dare to propose to him 
uniting in any plan by which the safety of the 
Countess, or the security of her little kingdom of 
Man, was to be endangered. This carried such 
indelible disgrace in the front, that he could 
not suppose the scheme proposed to him by any 
who was not prepared to defend with hts sword, 
upon the spot, a flagrant insult offered to his 
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honour. And such a proceeding was totally in¬ 
consistent with the conduct of Major Bridge- 
north in every other respect; besides his being 
too calm and cold-blooded to permit of his put¬ 
ting a mortal affront upon the son of his old 
neighbour) to whose mother he confessed so 
much of obligation. 

While Peveril in vain endeavoured to extract 
something like a probable theory out of the 
hints thrown out by the father and by the daugh¬ 
ter—not without the additional and lover-likc 
labour of endeavouring to reconcile his passion 
to his honour and conscience^he felt something 
gently pull him by the cloak. He unclasped 
his arms, which^ in meditation, had been fold-"^ 
cd on his bosom; and withdrawing his eyes from 
the vacant prospect of sea^coast and sea which 
they perused, without much consciousness upon 
what they rested, he beheld beside him the little 
dumb maiden, the elfin Fenella. She was scat- 
ed on a low cushion or stool, with which she 
had nestled close to PeveriPs side, and had re- 
mainid there for a ehort space of time, expect¬ 
ing* no doubt, he would become conscious of 
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her presence; until) dted of remainiiig unno¬ 
ticed, she at length solicited his attention in the 

manner .which we have described. Startled out 

. ** ' 

of his reverie by this intimation of her presence) 
he looked down, and could not, witmut interest, 

f s’' 

behold this singular and helpless being- 

Her hair was unloosened, and streamed over 

o> 

her shoulders in such length, that much of it lay 
upon the ground, and in such quantity, that it 
formed a diirk veil, or shadow, not only around 
her face, but over her whole slender aqd minute 
form. From the profusion of her tresses looked 
forth her small and dark, but well-formed fea¬ 
tures, together with the large and brilliant black 
eyes; and her whole countenance was composed 
into the imploring look of one who is dubious 
of the reception she is about to meet with from 
a valued friend, while she confesses -a fault, 
pleads an apology, or solicits a reoonciiiation. 
In short, the whole face was so much alive with 
expression, that Julian, though her aspect 
so familiar to him, could hardly persuade )d|a- 

^ M \ 

self but what her countenance was entirely new. 
The wild, fantastic, elvish vivacity of the fea- 
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ture»^ seemed totally vanished, and had given 
place to a sorrowful, tender, and pathetic cast 
of countenance, aided by the expression of the 
large dark eyes, which, as they were turned up 
towards Julian, glistened with moisture, that, 
nevertheless, did not overflow the eyelids. 

Conceiving that her unwonted manner arose 
from a recollection of the dispute which had 
taken place betwixt them this morning, Pcvcril 
was anxious to restore the little maiden’^s gaiety, 
by making her sensible that there dwelt on his 
mind no unpleasing recollection of their quarrel. 
He smiled kindly, and shook her hand in one of 
his; while, with the familiarity of one who had 
known her from childhood, he strokfed down her 
long dark tresses with the other. She stooped 
her head, as if ashamed, and, at the same time, 
gratified with his caresses-^and he was thus in¬ 
duced to continue them, until, under the veil of 
her rich and abundant locks he suddenly felt his 
other hand* which she still held fast in hers, 
slightly pouched with her lips, and, at the same 
timj|^‘^oistcned with a tear. 

I At once, and for the first time in his life, the 
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danger of being misinterpreted in his fatnilial’ity 
with a creature to whom the usual modes of ex¬ 
planation were a blank, occurred to Julianas 
mind; and, hastily withdrawing his hand, and 
changing his posture, he asked of her, by a sign 
which custom had rendered familiar, whether she 
brought any message to him from the Countess. 
In an instant Fenella'^s whole deportment was 
changed. She started up, and arranged herself 
in her seat with the rapidity of lightning; and, 
at the same moment, with one turn of her hand, 
braided her length of locks into a natural head¬ 
dress of the most beautiful kind. There was, 
indeed, when she looked up, a blush still visible 
on her dark features; but their melancholy and 
languid expression had given place to that of 
wild and unsettled vivacity, which was most 
common to them. Her eyes glanced with more 
than their wonted fire, and her glances were 
more piercingly wild and unsettled than usual. 
To Julian’s inquiry, she answered, by laying 
her hand on her heart—a motion by which she 
always indicated the Countess««^nd ri^ng, and 
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taking the direction of her apartment^ she made 
a sign to Julian to follow her. 

The diatance was not great betwixt the dining 
apartment and that to which Feveril now follow¬ 
ed his mute guide; yet, in going thither, he had 
time enough to suffer cruelly from the sudden 
suspicion that this unhappy girl had misinter¬ 
preted the uniform kindness with which he had 
treated her, and hence come to regard him with 
feelings more tender than those which belong to 
friendship. The misery whidi such a passion 
was like to occasion to a creature in her helpless 
situation, and actuated by such lively feelings, 
was great enough to make him refuse credit to 
the suspicion which pressed itself upon his mind ; 
while, at the same time, he formed the internal 
resolution so to Conduct himself towards Fenella, 
as to check such misplaced sentiments, if indeed 
she unhappily entertained them towards him. 

When they reached the Countess‘*s apartment, 
they found^er with writing implements,' and 
many sea||H letters, ,before her* She reCeWed 
Julian with her usual kindness ; itiid having 
caused him to be seated, beckoned to the mute 
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to resume her needle. In lan iniitmat FeimBa 
was seated at an embroideiing^frame % wh^re» 
but Ipr the movemetit of her dexterous fingers^ 
she might have seemed a stalua^ so little did she 
move from her work 9 either heW dr eye. A% tier 
infirmity rendered her prei^ee no bar to the 
most confidently conversation^ the CountesS pro¬ 
ceeded to address FeveHl as if they had be^tl li¬ 
terally alone tc^ther. JuHan^ - she said, “ I 

am not now about to complain to yoti of the sen¬ 
timents add conduct of Derby. fiO is your Mend 
—he is my son. He has kindness of heart, and 
vivacity of talent; and yet-~— 

Dearest lady,” said PeverU, why will yon 
distress yourself with fixing your eye on defi^ 
ciencies which arise rather from A change of 
times and manners, than any dogineraoy of my 
noble Mend ? Let him be emee^ engaged in his 
duty, whether in peace or war^ and let me pay 
the penalty if he acquits not himself b0coming 
his high station.'” tf ; 

‘‘ Ay,” replied the Countess % ^ bitt When will 
the call of duty prove superior to that of the 
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mofit idle or trivial indulgence which can serve to 
drive over the lazy hour ? His father was of an¬ 
other mould; and how often waa it my lot to en¬ 
treat that he would spare^ from the rigid dis¬ 
charge of those duties which his high station 
imposed, the relaxation necessary to recruit his 
health and his spirits.^^ 

Still, my dearest lady,” said Peveril, you 
must allow that the duties to which the times 
summoned your late honoured lord were of a 
more stirring, as well as a more peremptory cast, 
than those which await your son.” 

I know not that,” said the Countess. The 
wheel appears to be again revolving; and the 
present period is not unKkely to bring back such 
scenes as my younger years witnessed.—Well, be 
it so; they will not dnd Charlotte de la Trc- 
mouille broken in spirit, though depressed by 
years. It wa$ even on this subject I would speak 
with you, my young friend. Since our first early 
acquaintanco^when I saw your gallant* beha¬ 
viour as I issued fcarth to your childish eye, like 
an apparition, from my place of concealment in 

i» 
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yoUr father’s castle—*it has pleased me to think 
you a true son of Stanley and PevcriL I trust 
your nurture in this family has been ever suited 
to the esteem in which I hold you.—Nay, I de¬ 
sire no thanks,—I have to require of you, in re¬ 
turn, a piece of service, not perhaps entirely safe 
to yourself, but which, as times are circumstan¬ 
ced, no person is so well able to" render to my 
liouse.” 

You have been ever my good and noble 
lady,” answered Peveril, as well as my kind, 
and I may say maternal, protectress. You have 
a riglit to command the blood of Stanley in the 
veins of every one—You have a thousand rights 
to command it in mine.” 

My advices from England,” said the Count¬ 
ess, resemble more the dreams of a sick man, 
than the regular information which I might have 
expected from such correspondents as mine 
their expressions are like those of men who walk 
in their sleep, and speak by snatches of what 
passes in their dreams. It is said, a plot, real or 
fictitious, has been detected amongst the Catho¬ 
lics, which has spread far wider, and more un- 
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controllable terror, than that of the fifth of No¬ 
vember, Its outlines seem utterly incredible, and 
are only supported by the evidence of wretches, 
the meanest and most worthless in the creation ; 
yet it is received by the credulous people of Eng¬ 
land with the most undoubting credulity.’’ 

This is a singular delusion, to rise without 
some real ground,” answered Julian. 

I am no bigot, cousin, though a Catholic,” 
replied the Countess. I have long feared that 
the well-meant zeal of our priests for increasing 
converts, would draw on them the suspicion of 
the English nation. These efforts have been re¬ 
newed with double energy since the Duke of York 
conformed to the Catholic faith ; and the same 
event has doubled the hate and jealousy of the 
Protestants. So far, I fear, there may be just 
cause for suspicion, that the Duke is a better Ca¬ 
tholic than an Englishman, and that bigotry has 
involved him, as avarice, or the needy greed of a 
prodigal, has engaged his brother, in relations with 
France, whereof England may have too much 
rea^oD to complain. But the gross, thick, and 
palpable falsehoods of conspiracy and murder. 
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blood and fire—the imaginary armies—the in¬ 
tended massacres—form a collection of falsehoods, 
that one would have thought indigestible, even 
by the c6arse appetite of the vulgar for the mar¬ 
vellous and horrible; but which are, nevert^e- 

ii 

less, received as truth by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and questioned by no one who is desirous 
to escape the odious appellation of friend to the 
bloody Papists, and favourer of their infernal 
schemes of cruelty.” 

“ But what say those who are most likely to 
be affected by these wild reports?” said Julian. 
“ What say the English Catholics themselves ? 
—a numerous and wealthy body, comprizing so 
many noble names ?” 

Their hearts are dead within them,” said the 

j 

Countess. ‘‘ They are like sheep penned up in 
the shambles, that the butcher may take his 
choice among them. In the obscure and brief 
communications which I have had by a secure 
hand, they do but anticipate their own utter 
ruin, and ours—so general is the depression, so 
universal the despair.” 
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But the King,’’ said Peveril,—the King 
and the Protestant royalists—what say they to 
this growing tempest ?” 

“ Charles,” replied the Countess, Vith his 
usual selfish prudence, truckles to the storm; 
and will let cord and axe do their work on the 
most innocent men in hi$ dominions, rather than 
lose an hour of pleasure in attempting their res¬ 
cue. And, for the royalists, either they have 
caught the general delirium which has seized on 
Protestants in general, or they stand aloof and 
neutral, afraid to shew any interest in the un- 
happy Catholics, lest they be judged altogether 
such as themselves, and abettors of the fearful 
conspiracy in which they are alleged to be enga¬ 
ged. In fact, 1 cannot blame them. It is hard 
to expect that mere compassion for a persecuted 
sect—or, what is yet more rare, an abstract love 
of justice—should be powerful enough to engage 
men to e;xpose themselves to the awakened fury 
of aVhdie people^ for, in the present state of 
general agitation, whoever disbelieves the least 
tittle of the enormous improbabilities which have 
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been accumulated by these wretched informers, 
is instantly hunted down, as one who would 
smother the discovery of the plot. It is indeed 
an awfiil tempest; and remote as we lie from its 
sphere, we must expect soon to feel its effects.'” 

Lord Derby already told me something of 
this,'*’ said Julian ; “ and that there were agents 
in this island whose object was to excite insur¬ 
rection.” 

Y es,” answered the Countess, and her eye 
Hashed Hre as she spoke; and had my advice 
been listened to, they had been apprehended in 
the very fact; and so dealt with, as to be a warn¬ 
ing to all others how they sought this independ¬ 
ent principality on such an errand. But my 
son, who is generally so culpably negligent of his 
own affairs, was pleased to assume the manage¬ 
ment of them upon this crisis.” . 

I am happy to learn, madam,” answered 
Peveril, that the measures of precaution which 
my kinsman has adopted, have had the com¬ 
plete effect of disconcerting the conspiracy.” 

« For the present, Julian; but they should 
have been such as would have made the boldest 
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tremble, to think of such infringement of our 
rights in future. But Derby’s present plan is 
fraught with greater danger; and yet there is 
something in it of gallantry, which has n^y syiri* 
pathy ” 

What is it, madam?” enquired Julian, an¬ 
xiously ; and in what can I aid it, or avert its 
dangers ?” 

“ He purposes,” said the Countess, “ instant¬ 
ly to set forth for London. He is, he says, not 

merely the feudal chief of a small island, but one 

* » 

of the noble Peers of ^England, who must not re¬ 
main in the security of an obscure and distant 
castle, wbeiv his name, or that of his mother, is 
slandered before his Prince and people. He will 
take his place, he says, in the House of Lords, 
and publicly demand justice for the insult thrown 
on his house, by perjured and interested wit¬ 
nesses-’^ , 

It is a generous resolution, and worthy of 
my friend,” said Julian Peveril. I will go 
with him, and share his fate, be it what it may.” 
‘‘'^lA.las, foolish boy !” answered the Cquntess, 
well may you ask a hungry lion to feel com- 


14 
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passion^ as a prejudiced and furious peo][de to do 
justice. They are like the madman at the height 
of frenzy, who murders without compunction 
his best and dearest friend; and only wonders 
and wails over his own cruelty, when he is reco¬ 
vered from his delirium.’’ 

“ Pardons me, dearest lady,** 6aid Julian, this 
cannot be. The noble and generous people of 
England cannot be thus strangely, misled. What¬ 
ever prepossessions may be, current among the 
more vulgar, the Houses of Legislature cannot 
be deeply infected by them—they will remember 
their own dignity.” 

“Alas, cousin,” answered the Counters, “ when 
did Englishmen, even of the highest degree, re¬ 
member any thing, when hurried away by the vio¬ 
lence of party feeling ? Even those who have too 
much sense to believe in the incredible fictions 
which gull the multitude, will beware how they 
expose them, if their own political party can gain 
a momentary advantage by their being accredit¬ 
ed. It is amongst such, too, that your kitisaian 
has found friends and associates. Neglecting the 

VOL. IT. L 
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old fiends of his house^ as too grave and forma] 
companions for the humour of the times, his in¬ 
tercourse has been with the versatile Shaftesbury 
•^he mercurial Buckingham-*-men who would 
not hesitate to sacrifice to the popular Moloch of 
the day, whatsoever, or whomsoever—whose ruin 
could projntiate the deity.»Forgiyjp a mother’’s 
tears, kinsman; but 1 see the scafibld at Bolton 
again erected. If Derby goes to London while 
tliese blood-hounds aitt in full cry, obnoxious as 
he is, and as I have made him by jny religious 
frith, and my conduct in this island, he dies his 
father''s death. And yet upon what other course 
to resolve I——'' 

Let me go to London, madam,^ said Peve- 
ril, much moved by the distress of his patron¬ 
ess; your ladyship was wont to rely some¬ 
thing on myjudgment. I will act for the best- 
will communicate with those whom you point out 
to me, and only with them; and { trust soon to 
send you information that this delusion, how¬ 
ever strong it may now be, is in the course of 
away; at worst, I can apprize you of the 
d&nger, should it menace the Earl or yourself; 
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and may be abte idso to point but the' means by 
which it may be Suded."** ^ * 

The Couilte^i listened with a c^nti^iiaiice in 

which the anxiety of matetna! i^cdon, which 

* # 

prompted hmr to embrace Pevetil% generous Of¬ 
fer, struggled nHth her disinterested and 

generous dis^sitidn, Thiifiik what you ask of 
me, Julian,’’ she replied, Vidi a " Would 
you have me expose the life of my fHeudb^son 
to those perils to which I refuse iriy bii^ ?-i-No, 


never.” 



i 




“ Nay, but, mapdath,” t^pBetd Jiilihdi ^ 1 do 
not run the same risk—my person is^ hot known 
in London—my situation^ though tidt Obscure in 
ray own country, is too Utde khotm to be noticed 
in that huge assemblage of all that is nObie and 
wealthy. No Whisper, I priiM(hio,%bwever indi¬ 


rect, has conneOted my natfih lfrlBt the alleged con¬ 
spiracy. I am a Prdta^Huit, aboto iD; and can be 
accused of no intercourse^ dlihet oi^ indirect, with 
the Church Of RoihO. My also lie 

amongst those, whb,1f thOy db fiol, ml ii^hnot, be¬ 
friend me, canhot at least be daia^idut to mo. 
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In a word, I rnh no danger, where the Earl 
might incur great peril.’” 

Alassaid the Countess of Derby, all this 
generous reasoning may be true; but it could 

a 

only be listened to by a widowed mother. Self¬ 
ish as I am, 1 cannot but reflect that my kins¬ 
woman has, in all eluents, the support of an aflec- 
tionatc husband—^such is the interested reasoning 
to which we are not ashamed to subject our bet¬ 
ter feelings.’’ 

Do not call it so, madam,” ans^red Pevc- 
ril; ^ think of me but as the younger brother of 
my kinsman. You have ever done by me the 
duties of a mother; and have a right to my filial 
service, were it ai a risk ten times greater than a 
journey to London, to inquire into the temper of 
the times* I will instantly go, and announce my 
departure to the Earl.’” 

Stay, Julian,” said the Countess; if you 
must make this journey in oUr behalf,—and, alas, 
I have not generosity enough to refuse your no¬ 
ble proffer,-—you must go alone, and without 
communication with Derby. I know him well; 
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hi& lightness of mind is free from sel&h base-^ 
ness; and for the worid, would he not suffer you 
to leave Man without his company. And if he 
went with you, your noble and disinterested kind¬ 
ness would be of no avail-—you would but share 
his ruin, os the swimmer who attempts to save a 
drowning man is involved in his fate, if he per¬ 
mit the sufferer to grapple with him.” 

It shall be as you please, madam,” said 
Pevcril. I am ready to depart upon half an 
hour’s notice.” 

‘‘ This night, then,” smd the Countess^ after 
a moment’s pause—this night I wUl arrange 
the most secret means of carrying your generous 
project into effect; for I would not ea^ite tliat 
prejudice against you, which will instantly arise, 
were it known you had so lately left this island, 
and its Popish lady. You will do well, perhaps, 
to use a feigned name in London.^ 

Pardon me, madam,” said Julian; I will 
do nothing that can draw on me'unnecessary at- 
U ntion; but^to bear a feigned or affect 

any disguise beyond living with extmne privacy, 
would, I think, be unwise as well as unworthy ; 
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and whiiit^ if ohallenged^ 1 might find some dif¬ 
ficulty io asugning a reason for, consistent ivith 
perfect fairness of intentions.” ♦ 

“ I believe you are right,” answered the 
Countess, after a moments con^deration; and 
then added, “You propose, doubtless, to pass 
throng Det'byshire, and vkit Martijidale Cas¬ 
tle P’’ 

I should wish it, madam, certainly,” replied 
Peveril, “ did time permit, and drcumstances 
render it advisable.” 

Of that,’* said the Countess, you must 
yourself judge* Dispatch is, doubtless, desira¬ 
ble ; un the o^r hand, arriving from your own 
fairtily-seat, yoU Will bfe less an object of doubt 
and suBpidon, than if you. posted up from hence, 
without even visiting yodr parents. You must be 
guided in this,«**4n all,**—by your own prudence. 
Go, my deHrest son; for to me you should be 
dear as a son—go, and prepare for y6ur jour¬ 
ney. I will get ready some dispatches, and a 
aupi^ of mcyeywKay, do not ol^ect. ' Am I 
ntlPyour mother; and^are you not discharging 
a son’s duty ? Dispute not my right of defray- 
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lag your expenses. Nor is thix all; for» as 1 
must trust your xeal and prudenpe to ant in our 
behalf when occasion shall demand^ J will furw 
nish you with effectual recommendations to our 
friends and kindred^ entreating and enjoining 
them to render whatever aid you may require, 
either for your own protectioUf or the advance¬ 
ment of what you may propose in our favour.’* 

Peveril made no farther <q^Bitian to an ar¬ 
rangement, which in truth the moderate state of 
his own finances rendered almost indispensable, 
unless with his father’s assistance; and theCount- 
ess put into his hand bids of exch|i^ge, to the 
amount of two hundred pounds, upon a merchant 
in the city. She then dl^unissed Julian for the 
space of an hour; after which, sbn said, she 
must again require his presence. 

The preparations for bis journey were not of 
a nature to divert the thoughts which speedily 
pressed on him. He found that half an hour’s 
conversation had once more completely dianged 
his immediate prospects and plans foe the futnic^ 
He had offered to the Countess of Derby a ser* 

15 
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vioe^, wJbich her uniform kindness had weU de¬ 
served at bis hand; but, by her accepting it, he 
was upon the pc^t of being separated from Alice 
Bridgenorth, at a time when she was become 
dearer to him than ever, by her avowal of mu¬ 
tual passion. Her image rose before him, such 
as he had that day pressed her to his bosom— 
her voice was in his ear, and seemed to ask whe¬ 
ther he could desert her in the crisis which every 
thing seemed to announce as impending. But 
Julian Peveril, his youth considered, was strict 
in jud^ng his duty, and severely resolved in 
executing He trusted not his imagination to 
pursue the vision which presented itself; but 
resolutely seizing his pen, wrote to Alice the 
following letter, e:splnining his situation, as far 
as justice to the Countess permitted him to do 
so* 

I leave you, dearest Alice,’” thus ran the 
letter, 1 leave you; and though, in doing so, I 
but obey the command you have laid on me, 

.yet 1 can claim little merit for my compliance, 

/• 

Jldn^ie,. without additional and moat forcible rea- 
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60 AB in aid of your orders, 1 fear 1 should have 
been unable to comply them. But family 
affairs of importance compel me to absent my- 
self from this island, for,. I fear, more than one 
week. My thoughts, hopes, and wishes, will be 
on the moment that will restore me to the Black- 
Fort, and its lovely valley* Let me hope that 
yours will sometimes rest on the lonely exile, 
whom nothing could render such, but the com¬ 
mand of honour and duty. Do not fear that I 
mean to involve you in a private correspondence, 
and let not your father fear it. I could not love 
you so much, but for the Openness and candour 
of your nature; and I would not that you con¬ 
cealed from Major Bridgenorth one syllable of 
what I now avow. Respecting other matters, he 
himself cannot desire the welfare of our common 
country with more zeal than I do. ^ Differences 
may occur concerning the mode in which that is 
to be obtained; but, in the }A*iTiciplc, I am con¬ 
vinced there can be only one mind between us; 
nor can 1 refuse to listen to bis mcperience and 
wisdom, even where they may ultimately fail to 
convince me. Farewell——Alice, farewell! Much 
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ndight be added to that melancholy word, but no^ 
thing that could express ilie bitterness with which 
it k wHtten. Yet I could transcribe it again and 
agaiii} rather than conclude the last communi* 
earinn which I can have with you for some time. 
My sole Comfort is, that my stay will scarce be 
so long as to permit you to forget one who never 
can forget you#’’ 

He held the paper In his hand for a minute 
after he had folded, but b^ore be bad sealed it, 
while he hurriedly debated in his own mind 
whefther he bad niot expressed himself towards 
Major Bridgenorth in so oonciliadng a manner 
as might excite hopes of proselytism, which his 
conscience told him he could not realize with ho« 
nour. Yet, m the other hand, he had no right, 
from what Bridg^oorth had said, to conclude diat 
their principleB were diametrically irreconciie. 
able; for though )he son of a high Cavalier, and 
educated in the family of Um Countess of Der*. 
by, he was himsetf, upon principle, an enemy of 
pnerogmive, and a friend to the liberty of the 
stlbja#^ And with >such considerations he sU 
le^gllld all internal objections on the point of ho* 
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nour ; although his eonaci^i^se i^s^tljr 
ed that these ccuieUialoiy' estprea^ towsiids 
the father were chiefly.cBctated hy the fear, that, 
during his absence, Ms^r Biidgeuorth might 
be tempted to change the lesideiMl^e of his daugh¬ 
ter, and perhaps to convey her altogether out of 
his reach. : ,i 

Having sealed his letter, Julian called his ser¬ 
vant, and directed httn4o eariy it, under coyer 
of one addressed to Mrs Deblntch,' to a house in 
the town of Ruidien, where packets and mes¬ 
sages intended for the family at Black^Rorl 
were usually deposited ; and for that purpose to 
take horse immediately. He thus got rid^pf an 
attendant, who might have been in some degree 
a spy on his motions. He then exchanged the 
dress he usually wore. Jar Wted to 

travelling; and having putj^a^change 09^ two of 
linen into a Smidl cloak-bag^^^idected as arnis a 
strong double-edged sword and an excellent pair 
of pistols, which last he c^refuUy loaded ii^ith 
double bullets. Thus appemited, and with twenty 
pieces in his purse, and the bills tfo have men- 
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tioned secured in a private pocket-book, he was 
in readiness to depart so soon as he should re¬ 
ceive the Countesses commands. 

The buoyant spirit of youth and hope, which 
. had, for a moment, been chilled by the painful and 
dubious circumstances in which he was placed, 
as well as the deprivation which he was about 
to undergo, now revived in full vigour. Fancy, 
turning from more painful anticipations, sug¬ 
gested to him that he was now entering upon 
life, at a crisis when resolution and talents were 
almost certain to make the fortune of their pos¬ 
sessor. ^ How could lie make a more honourable 
entry on the bustling scene, tlian sent by, and 
acting in behalf of, one of the noblest houses in 
England; and should lie perform what his 
charge might render incumbent with the resolu¬ 
tion and the prudence necessary to secure suc¬ 
cess, how mnny occurrences might take place to 
render his mediation necessary to Bridgenorth; 
Sifid thus enable him, on the most equal and ho- 
iiourable terms, to establish a claim to his grati¬ 
tude and to bis daughter's hand. 
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Whilst he was dwelling on such pleasing^ 
though imaginary prospects, he could not help 
exclaiming aloud—** Yes, Alice, I will win 
thee nobly!” The words had scarce escaped 
his lips when he heard at the door of his apart¬ 
ment, which the servant had left ajar, a sound 
like a deep sigh, which was instantly succeeded 
by a gentle tap—** Come in,” replied Julian, 
somewhat ashamed of his exclamation, and not a 
little afraid that it had been caught up by some 
eves-dropper.—** Come in,’’ he again repeated; 
but his command was not obeyed; on the con^ 
trary, the knock was repeated somewhat louder. 
He opened the door, and Fenella stood before 
him. 

With eyes that seemed red with recent tears, 
and with a look of the deepest dejection, the 
little mute, first touching her bosom, and beckon¬ 
ing with her finger, made to him the usual sign 
that the Countess desired to see him,—then turn¬ 
ed, as if to usher him to her apartment. As he 
followed her through the long gloomy vaulted 
passages which afforded communication betwixt 
the various apartments of the castle, he could 
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not but observe that her usual light trip was ex¬ 
changed for a tardy and mournful step, which 
she accompanied with loiv inarticulate moaning, 
(which she was probably the less able to suppress, 
because she could not judge how far it was au¬ 
dible,) and also with wringing of the hands, and 
other marks of extreme affliction* 

At this moment a thought came across Pe- 
veril’s mind, which, in spite of his better reason, 
made him shudder involuntarily. As a Peaks- 
man, and a long resident in the Isle of Man, he 
was well acquainted with many a superstitious 
legend, and particularly with a belief, which at¬ 
tached to the powerful family of the Stanleys, 
for their peculiar demon, a Ban-shie, or female 
spirit, who was wont to shriek, foreboding evil 
times and who was generally seen weeping and 
bemoamng herself before the death of any per¬ 
son of disimetion belonging to the family. For 
an instant?uhan could scarce divest himself of 
the belief that the wailing, giWbering form which 
glided before him, with a lamp in her hand, was 
the genius of his mother's race, come to announce 
to him his predestined doom. It instantly oc- 
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currcd to him, as an analogous reflection, that if 
the suspicion which had crossed his mind con¬ 
cerning Fenella was a just one, her ill-fated at¬ 
tachment to him, like that of the prophetic spi¬ 
rit to his family, could bode nothing but disas¬ 
ter, and lamentation, and woe* 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Now^ hoist the anchor ^ mates-*aQd let the sula 
Give their broad bosom to the buxom wind, 

Like lass that wooes a lover. 

Anonymous* 

The presence of the CounteB*^ dispellt d the 
superstitious feeling, which, tor an instant, had 
encrbftched on Julian’s imagination, and (com¬ 
pelled him to give attention to the matters of 
ordinary life. “ Here are your credentials,” she 
said, giving him a small packet carefully put up 
in ia seal-skin cover; you had better not open 
them till you come to London. You must not 
be surprised to find that there are one or two ad¬ 
dressed ^i^||ben of my own persuasion. These, 
for all our sakes, you will observe caution in 
delivering” 

I go- your messenger, madam,” smd Pe- 
veril; and whatever you desire me to charge 
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myself witli, of that I undertake the care. Yet 
allow me to doubt whether an intercourse with 


Catholics will at this moment forward the pur¬ 
poses of my mission.” 

“ You have cauglit the general suspicion of this 
wicked sect already,” said the Countess, smiling? 
‘‘ and are the fitter to go amongst Englishmen 
in their present mood. But, my cautious friend? 


tliese letters are so addressed, and the persons to 
whom they are addressed so disguised, that you 


will run no danger in conversing with them. 

\ ^ 

Witliout tlieir aid, indeed, you will not be able 


to obtain the accurate information you go to 
seek. None can tell so exactly how the wind 
sets, as the pilot whose vessel is exposed to the 
storm. Besides, though you Protestants deny 
our priesthood the harmlessness of the dove, 
you are ready enough to allow us a full share of 


the wisdom of the serpent;—in |Jain terms, 


their means of information are extensive, and 


they arc not deficient in the power of applying 
it. I therefore wish you to have the benefit of 
their intelligence and advice, if possible.'’ 


VOL. II. 


M 
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Whatever you impose on me as a part of my 
duty, madam, rely on its being discharged punc¬ 
tually,” answered PeveriL And now, as there 
is little use in deferring execution of a purpose 
when once fixed, let me know your ladyship’s 
wishes concerning my departure.” 

“ It must be sudden and secret,” said the 
Countess; the island is full of spies; and I 
would not wish that any of them should have no¬ 
tice that an envoy of mine was about to leave 
Man for Loiic|pn.—Can you be ready to go on 
board to-morrow ?” 

To-night—this instant if you will,” said Ju¬ 
lian,-—“ my little preparations are complete.” 

“ Be ready, then, in your chamber, at two 
hours after midnight. I will send one to summon 
you, for our secret must be communicated, for 
the present, to as few as possible, A foreign 
sloop is engaged to carry you over ; then make 
the best of your way to London, by Martindale 
Castle or otherwise, as you find most advisable. 
When it is necessary to announce your, absence, 
I will say you are gone to see your parents. But 
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stay—^your journey will be on horseback, of 
course, frqm Whitehaven. You have bills of ex¬ 
change,. it is true; but are you provided with 
ready money to furnish yourself with a good 
horse ?” 

“ I am sufficiently rich, madam,’’' answered 
Julian ; and good nags are plenty in Cumber¬ 
land. There are those among them who know 
liow to come by them good and cheap.” 

‘‘ Trust not to that,” said the Countess* 
“ Here is what will purchase for you the best 
horse on the Borders—Can you be simple enough 
to refuse it ?” she added, as she pressed on him 
a licavy purse, which he saw himself obliged to 
accept. 

A good horse, Julian,” said the Countess, 

m 

“ and a good sword, next to a good heart and 
head, are the accomplishments of a cavalier.” 

1 kiss your hands, then, madam,” said Pe- 
veril, “and humbly beg you to believe, thatwhat- 
ever may fail in my present undertaking, my pur¬ 
pose to serve you, my noble kinswoman and be¬ 
nefactress, can at least never swerve or faultcr.**’ 
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I know it, my son, I know it; and may God 
forgive me if my anxiety for your friend has 
sent you on dangers which should have been 
his. Go—^go—May saints and angels bless you. 
Fenella shall acquaint him that you sup in your 
own apartment. So indeed will I; for to-night I 
should be unable to face my son’s looks. Little 
.V^ill he thank me for sending you on his errand ; 
and there will be many to ask whether it was like 
the Lady of Latham to thrust her friend’s son on 
the danger which should have been found by her 
own. But 0, Julian^ I am now a forlorn widow, 
whom sorrow has made selfish.” 

Tush, madam,” answered Pevcril; it is 
more unlike the Lady of Latham to anticipate 
dangers which may not exist at all, and to which, 
if they do indeed occur, I am less obnoxious 
than my noble kinsman. Farewell! All blessings 
attend you, madam. Commend me to Derby, 
and make him my excuses. I will expect a sum¬ 
mons at two hours after midnight” 

They took an affectionate leave of each other; 
more affectionate, indeed, on the part of the 
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Countess, that she could not entirely reconcile 
her generous mind to exposing Peveril to danger 
on her son‘’s behalf; and Julian betook himself 
to his solitary apartment. 

His servant soon afterwards brought him wine 
and refreshments; to which, notwithstanding the 
various naatters he had to occupy his mind, he 
contrived to do reasonable justice. But when 
this needful occupation was finished, his thoughts 
began to stream in upon him like a troubled tide 
—recalling at once the past, and anticipating the 
future. It was in vain that he wrapped himself 
in his riding cloak, and, lying down on his bed, 
endeavoured to compose himself to sleep.' 'the 
uncertainty of the prospect before him—the doubt 
how Bridgenortli might dispose of his daughter 
during his absence—the fear that the Major him¬ 
self might fall into the power of the vindictive 
Countess, besides a numerous train of vague and 
half-formed apprehensions, agitated Iws blood, 
and rendered slumber impossible. Alternately 
to recline in the old oaken easy-chair, and listen 
to the dai^hing of the waves under the windows, 
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mingled, as the sound was, with the scream of the 
sea-birds; or to traverse the apartment with long 
and slow steps, pausing occasionally to look 
out on the sea, slumbering under the influence 
of a full moon^ which tipped -each wave with 
silver—such were the only pastimes he could in¬ 
vent, until midnight had past for one hour, when 
the next was wasted in anxious expectation of the 
summons of departure. 

At length it arrived—a tap at his door was 
followed by a low murmur, which made him 
suspect that the Countess had again employ¬ 
ed her mute attendant as the most secure mi¬ 
nister of her pleasure on this occasion. He 
felt something like impropriety in this selection; 
and it was with a feeling of impatience alien to 
the natural generosity of his temper, that, when 
he opened the door, he beheld the dumb maiden 
standing before him. The lamp which he held 
in his hand shewed his features distinctly, and 
probably made Fenella aware of the expression 
which animated them« She cast her large dark 
eyes mournfully on the ground; and, without 
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again looking him in the filce, made him a sig¬ 
nal to follow her. He delayed no longer than 
was necessary to secure his pistols in his belt, 
wrap liis cloak closer arouid him, and take his 
small portmantle under his arm. Thus accou¬ 
tred, he followed her out of the Keep, or inha¬ 
bited part of the Castle, by a series of* obscure 
passages leading to a postern gate, which she 
unlocked with a key, selected from a bundle 
which she carried at her girdle. 

They now stood in the castle-yard, in the open 
moonlight, which glimmered white and ghastly 
on the variety of strange and ruinous objects to 
which wc have formerly alluded, and which gave 
the scene rather the appearance of some ancient 
cemetery, than of the interior of a fortification. 
The round and elevated tower—-the ancient 
mount, with its quadrangular sides facing the 

ruinous edifices which once blasted the name of 

> 

Cathedral—seemed of yet more antique and ano¬ 
malous form,.when seen by the pale light which 
now displayed them. To one of those churches 
Fenella took the direct course, and was follow- 
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ed by Jutian; although he at once divined, and 
was sujjerstitioLis enough to dislike, the path 
which she was about to adopt. It was by a se- 
cret passage through^his church, that in former 
times the*guard-room of the garrison, situated at 
the lower and external defences, communicated 
with the Keep of the Castle; and through tliis 
passage were the keys of the Castle every night 
carried to the Governor’s apartment, so soon as 
the gates were locked, and the watch set. The 
custom was given up in James the First’s time, 
and the passage abandoned, on account of the 
well-known legend of the Manilic Dog —a fiend, 
or demon, in the shape of a large, shaggy, black 
mastiff, by which the church was haunted. It 
.was devoutly believed, that in former times this 
spectre became so familiar with mankind, as to 
appear almost nightly in the guard-room, issu- 
ingf from the passs^e which we have mentioned 
at night, and retiring to it at day-break. The 
soldiers became partly familiarized, to its pre¬ 
sence ; yet hot so much so as to use anyv lice4ice 
of language while the apparition was l^kible; 
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until one fellow, rendered daring by intoxication, 
swore he would know whether it was dog ox 
devil, and, with his drawn sword, followed the 
spectre when it retreated by the usual passage^ 
The man returned in a few minutes, sobered by 
terror, his mouth gaping, and his h^ir standing 
on end ; but, unhappily for the lovers of the 
marvellous, altogether unabW to' disclose the hor- 
rors which he bad seen. Under the evil repute 
arising from this tale of \i^oncler, the guard-room 
was abandoned, and a new one con^ructed. In 
like manner, the guards after that period held 
another and more circuitous communication with 
the Governor or Seneschal of the Castle; and 
that which lay through the ruinous church was 
entirely abandoned. + ' 

In defiance of the legendary terrors 'which 
tradition Jhad attached to the original communi- 
cation, Feiiella, follow^ed by Peveril, now boldly 
traversed the ruinous vaults through which it 
lay—sometimes only guided over heaps of ruins 
by the precarious light of the lamp borne by the 
dumb maiden—sometimes having the advantage 
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of a gleam of moonlight, darting into the dreary 
abyss through the shafted windows, or through 
breaches made by time. As the path was by no 
means a straight one, Peveril could not but ad¬ 
mire the intimate acquaintance with the mazes 
which his singular companion displayed, as well 
as the boldness with which she traversed them, 
lie himself was not so utterly void of the preju¬ 
dices of the times, but jvhat he contemplated, 
with some apprehension, the possibility of their 
intruding on the lair of the phantom-hound, of 
whom he had heard so often ; and in every re¬ 
mote sigh of the breeze among the ruins, he 
thought he heard him baying at the mortal 
footsteps which disturbed his gloomy realm. No 
such terrors, however, interrupted their jour¬ 
ney ; and in the course of a few minutes, they 
attained the deserted and now ruinous guard¬ 
house- The’broken walls of the little edifice 
served to conceal them from the centinels, one 
of whom was keeping a drowsy watch at the 
lower gate of the Castle^ whilst another, seated 
on the stone steps which communicated with the 
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parapet of the bounding and exterior wall, was 
slumbering, in full security, with his musket 
peacefully grounded by his side. Fenella made 
a sign to Peveril to move with silence and cau¬ 
tion, and then shewed him, to his surprise, from 
the window of the deserted guard-room, a boat, 
for it was now high water, with four rowers, 
lurking under the cliff on which the Castle was 
built; and made him farther sensible, that he 
was to have ^cess to it by a ladder of consider¬ 
able height placed at the window of the ruin. 

Julian was both displeased and alarmed by 
the security and carelessness of the- centinels, 
who had suffered such preparations to be made 
without observation or alarm given ; and he he¬ 
sitated whether he should not call the officer of 
the guard, upbraid him with negligence, and 
shew him how easily Holm-Peel, in spite of its 
natural strength, and although reported impreg¬ 
nable, might be surprised by a few resolute men. 
Fenella seemed to guess his thoughts with that 
extreme acuteness of observation which her de- 
privations liad occasioned her acquiring. She 
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laid one hand on his arm^ and a finger of the 
other on her own lips, as if to enjoin forbear¬ 
ance ; and Julian, knowing that slie acted by 
the direct authority of the Countess, obeyed her 
accordingly ; but with the internal resolution to 
lose no time in communicating his sentiments 
to the Earl, concerning the danger to which the 


Castle was exposed on this point. 

nlh the meantime, be descended ladder with 
some precaution, for the steps were unequal, 
broken, wet, and slippery; andhavingplaced him¬ 
self in the stern of the boat, made a signal to the 
men to push off', and turned to take farewell of his 
guide. To his utter astonishment, Fcnella rather 
slid down, than descended regularly, the peril¬ 
ous ladder; and the boat being already pusli- 
ed off, made a spring from the last step of it 
with incredible agility, and seated herself beside 
Peveril, ere he could express either remonstrance 


or surprise. He commanded the men once more 
to pull in to the precarious landing-place ; and 
throwing into Jiis countenance a part of the dis- 
})leasure which he really felt, e^ndeavoured to 
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make her comprehend the necessity of returning 
to her mistress. Fcnella folded her arms, and 
looked at him with a haughty smile, which com* 
pletely expressed the determination of lier pur¬ 
pose. Peveril was extremely embarrassed; he 
was afraid of offending the Countess, and inter-^ 
fering with her plan, by giving alarm, which 
otherwise he was much tempted to have done. 
On Fcnella, it was evident, no species of argu¬ 
ment which he could employ was like to make 
the least impression; and the question remain¬ 
ed, how, if she went on with him, he was to rid 
himself of so singular and inconvenient a com- 
})anion, and provide, at the same time, sufficient¬ 
ly for her personal security. 

The boatmen brought the matter to a decision; 
for, after laying on their oars for a minute, and 
whispering among themselve3 in - Low Dutch or 
German, they began to pull stoutly, and were soon 
at some distance from the Castle. Tlie possibility 
of the ccntinels sending a musket-ball, or even a 
cannon-shot, after them, was one of the contin¬ 
gencies which gave Peveril momentary anxiety; 
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but they left the fortress, as they must have ap¬ 
proached it, unnoticed, or at least unchallenged 
—a carelessness on the part of the garrison, 
which, notwithstanding that the oars were muf¬ 
fled, and that the men spoke little, and in whis¬ 
pers, argued, in Peverifs opinion, great negli¬ 
gence on the part of the centinels. When they 
were a little way from the Castle, the men began 
to row briskly towards a small vessel which lay 
at some distance. Peveril had, in the meantime, 
leisure to remark, that the boatmen spoke to 
each other doubtfully, and bent anxious looks on 
Fenella, as if doubtful whether they had acted 
properly in bringing her off*. 

After about a i^uarter of an hour’s rowing, 
they reached the little sloop, where PeVeril was 
received by the skipper, or captain, on the quar¬ 
ter-deck, with off*er of spirits or refreshment. A 
word or two among the seamen withdrew the 
captain from his hospitable cares, and he flew to 
the ship’s side, apparently to prevent Fenella 

from entering the vessel. The men and he talked 

•« 

eagerly in Dutch, looking anxiously at Fenella 
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as they spoke together; and Peveril hoped the 
result would be, that the poor young woman 
should be sent ashore again. But she baffled 
whatever opposition could be opposed to her; 
and when the accommodation-ladder, as it is 
called, was withdrawn, snatched the end of a 
rope, and climbed on board with the ;^exterity 
of a sailor, leaving them no meams of prevent¬ 
ing her entrance, save by actual violence, to 
Avhich apparently they did not chuse to have 
recourse. Once on deck, she took the captain 
by die sleeve, and led him to the head of the 
vessel, where they seemed to hold intercourse 
in a manner intelligible to both. 

Peveril soon forgot the presence of the mute, as 
he began to muse upon his own situation, and the 
probability that he was separated for some con¬ 
siderable time from the object of his affections. 
‘‘ Constancy,” he repeated to himself,—“ Con¬ 
stancy.” And, as if in coincidence with the theme 
of his reflections, he fixed his eyes on the polar 
Star, which that night twinkled with more than 
ordinary brilliancy. Emblem of pure passion and 
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steady purpose—the thoughts which arose as he 
viewed its clear and unchanging light, were dis¬ 
interested and noble. To seek his country’s wel¬ 
fare, and secure the blessings of domestic peace 
—to discharge a bold and perilous duty to his 
friend and patron—to regard his passion for Alice 
Bridgenorth, as the load-star which was to guide 
him to noble deeds—were the resolutions whicli 
thronged upon his mind, and which exalted his 
spirits to that state of romantic melancholy, wdiich 
perhaps is ilbexchanged even for feelings of joy¬ 
ful rapture. 

He was recalled from these contemplations by 
something which nestled itsplf softly and closely 
to his side—a woman’s sigh sounded so near him, 
as to disturb his reverie; and as he turned his 
head, he saw Fenella seated beside him, with her 
eyes fixed on the same star which had just occu¬ 
pied his own. His first emotion was that of dis¬ 
pleasure ; but it was impossible to persevere in it, 
towards a being so helpless in many respects, so 
interesting in others ; whose large dark eyes were 
filled with dew, which glistened in the moon- 
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light; and the source of whose emotions seemed 
to be in a partiality which might well claim in¬ 
dulgence, at least from him, who was the object 
■ 

of it. At the same time, Julian resolved to seize 
the present opportunity, for such expostulation 
with Fenella on the strangeness of her conduct, 
as the poor maiden might be able to comprehend. 
He took her hand with great kindness, but at 
the same time with much gravity, pointed to the 
boat, and to the Castle, whose tpwers and ex¬ 
tended walls were now scarce visible in the dis¬ 
tance ; and thus intimated to her the necessity of 
her return to Holm-Peel. She looked down, and 
shook her head, as if negativing his proposal with 
obstinate decision. Julian renewed his expostu¬ 
lation by look and gesture—pointed to his own 
heart, to intimate the Countess—and bent his 
brows, to shew the displeasure which she must 
entertain. To all which, the maiden only answer¬ 
ed by her tears. 

At length, as if driven to explanation by his 
continued remonstrances, she suddenly seized him 
by the arm, to arrest his attention—cast her eye 
hastily around, as if to see whether she was 

VOL. TT. N 
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watched by any on©—then drew the other hand, 
edge ways, across her slender throat—})ointed to 
the boat, and to the Castle, and nodded. 

On this series of signs, Peveril could put no 
interpretation, excepting that he was menaced 
with some personal danger, from which Fenella 
seemed to conceive that her presence was a pro¬ 
tection. Whatever was her meaning, her pur¬ 
pose seemed unalterably adopted ; at least, it was 
plain he had no power to shake it. He must 
therefore wait till tlie end of their short voyage, 
to disembarrass himself of his companion ; and, 
in the meanwhile, acting on the idea of her ha¬ 
ving harboured a misplaced attachment to him, 
he thought he should best consult her interest, 
and his own character^ in keeping at as great a 
distance from her as circumstances admitted. 
With this purpose, he made the sign she used for 
going to sleep, by leaning his head on his palm; 
and having thus recommended to her to go to 
rest, he himself desired to be conducted to his 
biilh. 

JJPhe captain readily shewed him a hammock in 
tile after-cabin, into which he threw himself, to 
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seek that repose which the exercise and agitation 
of the preceding day, as well as the lateness of the 
hour, made him now feel desirable. Sleep, deep 
and heavy, sunk down on him in a few minutes^ 
but it did not endure long. In his sleep he 
was disturbed by female cries; and at lengtli, as 
he thought, distinctly heard the voice of Alice 
Ilridgenorth call on his name. 

He awoke, and starting up to quit his bed, be¬ 
came sensible, from the motion of the vessel, and 
the swinging of the hammock, that his dream had 
deceived him. He was still startled by its extreme 
vivacity and liveliness, Julian Peveril, help ! 
J ulian rcvcrll 1” The sounds still rung in his ears 
—the accents were those of Alice—and he could 
scarce persuade himself that his imagination had 
deceived him. Could she be in the same vessel ? 
The thought was not altogether inconsistent with 
her father’s character, and the intrigues in which 
he was engaged; but, then, if so, to what peril was 
she exposed, that she invoked his name so loudly ? 

Determined to make instant inquiry, he jump¬ 
ed out of his hammock, half-dressed as he was, 
and stumbling about the little cabin, which was as 
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dark as pitcli, at length, with considerable diffi¬ 
culty, reached the door. The door, however, he 
was altogether unable to open ; and was obliged 
to call loudly to the watch upon deck. The 
skipper, or captain, as he was called, being the 
only person aboard who could speak English, 
answered to the summons, and replied to Pcvc- 
ril's demand, what noise that was ?—that a boat 
was going off with the young woman—that she 
whimpered a little as she left the vessel—and 
dat vaas all.” 

This explanation satisfied Julian, who thought 
it probable that some degree of violence might 
have been absolutely necessary to remove Fe- 
nella; and although he rejoiced not to have wit¬ 
nessed it, he could not feel sorry that such had 
been employed. Her pertinacious desire to con¬ 
tinue on board, and the difficulty of freeing him¬ 
self when he should come ashore from so singu¬ 
lar a companion, had given him a good deal of 
anxiety on the preceding night, which he now 
l^oved by this bold stroke of the captain. 

* His dream was thus fully explained. Fancy 
had caught up the inarticulate and vehement cries 
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with which Fenella was wont to express resist¬ 
ance or displeasure—had coined them into lan¬ 
guage, and given them the accents of Alice 
B ridgenorth. Our imagination plays wilder tricks 
with us almost every night. 

The captain now undid the door, and appear¬ 
ed with a lantern ; without the aid of which, Pc- 
veril could scarce have regained his couch, where 
he now slumbered secure and sound, until day 
was far advanced, and the invitation of the cap¬ 
tain called him up to breakfast. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Now, what is this that haunts me like my shadow, 
Frisking and mumming like an elf in moonlight ? 

B£N Jonson. 

Peveril found the master of the vessel ra¬ 
ther less rude than those in his station of life 
usually are, and received from him full satisfac¬ 
tion concerning the fate of Fenella, upon whom 
the captain bestowed a hearty curse, for obliging 
him to lay-to until he had sent his boat ashore, 
and had her back again. 

“ I hope,*” said Peveril, no violence was ne¬ 
cessary to reconcile her to go ashore ? I trust she 

offered no foolish resistance 

* 

llesist! mein Gott,” said the captain, she 
did resist like a troop of horse—she did cry, you 
might hear her at Whitehaven—she did go up 
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the rigging like a cat up a chimney ; but dat vas 
eiii trick of her old trade.” 

‘‘ What trade do you mean ?” said Pevcrik 
‘‘ O,” said the seaman, I vas know more about 
her than you, Meinheer. I vas know that she was 
a little, very little girl, and prentice to one seil- 
tanzer, when my lady yonder had the good luck 
to buy her.” 

A seiltanzer,” said Peveril; “ what do you 
mean by that ?” 

I mean a ropc-danzer, a mountebank, a 
Ilans pickel-harring. I vas know Adrian Brackel 
veil—he sell de powders dat empty men’s sto¬ 
mach, and fill him’s own purse. Not know Adrian 
Brackel, mein Gott f I have smoked many a 
pound of taliuik with him*” 

Peveril now remembered that Fenella had been 
brought into the family when he and the young 
Earl were in England, and while the Countess 
was absent on an expedition to the continent. 
Where the Countess found her, she never com¬ 
municated to the young men; but only inti¬ 
mated, that she had received her out of compas¬ 
sion, in order to relieve her from a situation of 
extreme distress. 
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He hinted so much to the communicative sea¬ 
man, who replied, that for distress he knew 

nochts on't; only, that Adrian Brackel heat her 

? 

when she would not dance on the rope, and starved 
her when she did, to prevent her growth. The bar- 
gmn between Countess and the mountebank, 
he said, he had made himself; because the Count, 
ess had hired his brig upon her expedition to the 
continent *None else knew where she pame from. 
The Countess had seen her on a .public stage 
at Ostend—compassionated her helpless situa¬ 
tion, and the severe treatment she recdived—and 
had employed him to purchase the poor creature 
from her master, and charged him with silence 
towards all her retinue. And so I do keep si¬ 
lence,” continued the faithful confidant, van 1 
am in thebavens of Man ; but when I am on the 
broad seas^ den my tongue is mine own, you 
know." Die foolish beoples in the island, they 
say she is a* wechsel.balg~what you call a fairy- 
elf changeling. My faith, they do not never 
have seen ein w^h5el43al!g; for 1 saw one myself 
at Cologne^ and it was twice as big as yonder 
girl, and did break the poor people, with eating 
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them up> like de great big cuckoo in the spar* 
row’s nest; but this Venella eat no more than 
other girls—^it was no wechscl-baJg in the world.” 

By a different trmn of reasoning, J ulian had 
arrived at the same conclusion; in which, there¬ 


fore, he heartily acquiesced. |||During the sea¬ 
man’s prosing, he was reflecting within himself, 
how much of the singular flexibility of her limbs 
and movements the unfortunate girl must have 
derived from the discipline and instructions of 
Adrian Brackel; and also how far the gcirns 
of her wilful and capricious passions might have 
been sown during her wandering and adven¬ 
turous childhood. Aristocratic, also, as his edu¬ 


cation had been, these anecdotes respecting Fe- 
nella’s original situation and education, rather 
increased his pleasure at having shaken off her 
company; and yet he still felt desirous to know 
any further particulars which the seaman could 
communicate on the same subject. But he had 
already told all he knew. Of her parents he 
knew nothing, except that her father must have 
been a damned hundsfoot, and a scbelm, for sell¬ 


ing his own flesh and blood to Adrian Brackel 
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for by such a transaction had the mountebank 
become possessed of his pupil. 

This conversation tended to remove any, pass¬ 
ing doubts which might have crept on Peverirs 
mind concerning the fidelity of the master of the 
vessel, who appwed from tnifece to have been 
a former acquaintance of the Countess, and to 
have enjoyed some share of her confidence. The 
threatening motion used by Fenella, he no longer 
considered as worthy of any notice, excepting 
as a new mark of the irritability of her temper. 

He amused himself with walking the deck, and 
musing on his past and future prospects, until 
his attention was forcibly arrested by the wind, 
which began to rise in gusts from the north-west, 
in a manner so unfavourable to the course they 
intended to hold,, that the master, after many ef¬ 
forts to beat against it, declared his bark, which 

was by no means an excellent sea-boat, was un- 
* 

equal to making Whitehaven; and that he was 
compelled to make a fair wind of it, and run for 
laverpool. To this course, Peveril did not ob¬ 
ject. It saved him some land journey, in case 
he visited his fathers castle ; and the Countess's 
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commisi^on Tvould be discharged as effectually 
the one way as the other. 

The vessel was put, accordingly, before the 
wind, and ran with great steadiness and velo¬ 
city. The captain, notwithstanding, pleading 
some nautical hazards, chose tc^Jiay off, and did 
not attempt the mouth of the Mersey until 
morning, when Peveril had at length the satis¬ 
faction of being landed upon the quay of Liver¬ 
pool, which even then shewed symptoms of the 
commercial prosperity that has since been car¬ 
ried to such a height. 

The master, who was well acquainted with 
the port, pointed out to Julian a decent place of, 
entertainment, chiefly frequented by sea-faring 
people; for, although he had been in the town 
formerly, he did not think it proper to go any 
where at present where he might have been un¬ 
necessarily recognized. Here he took leave of 
the seaman, after pressing upon him with diflk 
culty a small present for his crew. As for his 
passage, the captain declined any recompence 
whatsoever; and they parted upon the most 
civil terras. 
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The inn to which he was recommended was 
full of strangers, seamen, and mercantile people, 
all intent upon their own affairs, ahd discussing 
them with noise and eagerness, peculifir to the 
business of a thriving sea-port. But although 
the general clamour of the public room, in which 
the guests mixed with each other, related chief¬ 
ly to their own commercial dealings, there was a 
general theme mingling with them, which was 
alike common and interesting to all; so that, 
amidst disputes about freight, tonnage, demur¬ 
rage, and such like, were heard the emphatic 
sounds of Deep, damnable, accursed plot,”— 
Bloody Papist villains,”—The King in dan¬ 
ger—the gallows too good for them,” and so 
forth. 

The fermentation excited in London had plain¬ 
ly reached even this remote sea-port, and was 

* 

received by the inhabitants with the peculiar 
stormy energy which invests men in their situation 
with the character of the winds and waves with 
which they are chiefly conversant. The commer¬ 
cial and nautical interests of England were indeed 
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particularly anti-catholic; although it is not, per¬ 
haps, easy to give any distinct reason why they 
should te so, since theological disputes in ge¬ 
neral could scarce be considered as interesting 
to them. But zeal, amongst the-lower orders at 
least, is often in an inverse ratio to knowledge; 
and sailors were not probably the less earnest 
and devoted Protestants, that they did not un¬ 
derstand the controversy between the churches. 
As for the merchants, they were almost neces¬ 
sarily inimical to the gentry of Lancashire and 
Cheshire ; many of whom still retained the faith 
of Rome, which was rendered ten times more 
odious to the men of commerce, as the badge of 
their haughty aristocratic neighbours. 

From the little which Peveril heard of the 
sentiments'of the people of Liverpool, he ima¬ 
gined he should act most prudently in leaving 
the place as soon as possible, and before any 
suspicion should arise of his having any con¬ 
nexion with the party which appeared to have 
become so obnoxious. 

In order to accomplish his journey, it was 
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first necessary that he should purchase a horse ; 
and for this purpose he resolved to have re¬ 
course to the stables of a dealer well-known at 

I* 

the time, and who dwelt in the outskirts of the 
place; and having obtained directions to his 
dwelling, he went thither to provide himself. 

Joe Bridlesley’s stables exhibited a large choice 
of good horses; for that trade was formerly more 



» * 

dinary thing for a stranger to buy a horse for 
the purpose of a single journey, and to sell him, 
as well as he could, when he had reached the 
point of his destination ; and hence there was a 
constant demand, and a corresponding supply; 
upon both of which, Bridlegley, and those of his 
trade, contrived, doubtless, to make handsome 
profits. 

Julian, who was no despicable horse-jockey, 
selected for his purpose a strong well-made horse, 
about sixteen hands high, and had him led into 
the yard, to see whether his paces ccaresponded 
with his appearance. As these also gave perfect 
satisfaction to the customer, it remained only to 
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soLlle the price with Bridlcsley; who of course 
swore his customer had pitched upon the best 
hoi se ever darkened the stable-door, since he had 
dealt that way; that no such hotises were to be 
had now-a-days, for that the mares were dead 
that foaled them; and having named a corre¬ 
sponding price, the usual haggling commenced 
betwixt the seller and purchaser, for adjustment 
of what the French dealers call le prix Juste, 
The reader, if he is at all acquainted with 
this sort of traffic, well knows it is generally a 
keen encounter of wits, and attracts the notice 
of all the idlers within hearing, who are usual¬ 
ly very ready to offer their opinions, or their 
evidence. Amongst these, upon the present oc¬ 
casion, was a thin man, rather less than the or¬ 
dinary size, and meanly dressed; but whose in¬ 
terference was in a confident tone, and such as 
shewed himself master of the subject on which 
he spoke. The price of. the horse being settled 
to about fifteen pounds, which was very high for 
the period, that of the saddle and bridle had 
next to be adjusted, and the thin mean-looking 
person before-mentioned, found nearly as much 
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to say on this subject as on the other. As his 
remarks had a conciliating and obliging tendency 
towards the stranger, Peveril concluded he was 
one of those idle persons, who, unable or un¬ 
willing to supply themselves with means of in¬ 
dulgence at their own cost, are not unwilling to 
deserve them at the hands of others, by a little 
officious complaisance; and considering that he 
might acquire some useful information from such 
a person, was just about to offer him the cour¬ 
tesy of a morning draught, when he obs^ved he 
had suddenly left the yard. He had scarce re- 
marked this circumstance, before a party of cus¬ 
tomers entered the place, whose haughty as¬ 
sumption of importance claimed the instant at¬ 
tention of Bridlesley, and all his militia of grooms 
and stable-boys. 

** Three good horses,” said the leader of the 
party, a tall bulky man, whose breath was drawn 
full and hig^ under a consciousness of fat, and 
of importance—thr^ good and abled^otfied 

* 1 ' t ' 

horses, for the service of the^^mmo^ of Eng- 
laiid.” 

Bridlesley said he had some horses which 
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might serve the Speaker himself at need; but 
that, to speak Christian truth, he had just sold 
the best in his stable to that gentleman present, 
who, doubtless, would give up the bargain if the 
horse was needed for the service of the state. 

You speak well, friend,” said the important 
personage; and advancing to Julian, demanded, 
in a very haughty tone, the surrender of the pur¬ 
chase which he had just made* 

Peveril, with some difficulty, subdued the 
strong desire which he felt to return a round re¬ 
fusal to‘ so unreasonable a request, but fortii* 
iiately, recollecting’that the situation in which 
he at present stood, required, on his part, much 
circumspection, he replied simply, that upon 
shewing him any warrant to seize upon horses 
for the public service, he must of course submit 
to resign his purchase. * 

The man, with an air of extreme dignity, pull¬ 
ed from his pocket, and thrust into PeveriPs 
hands, a warrant, subscribed by the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, empowering Charles 
Topham, their officer of the Black Rod, to pur- 
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sue and seize upon the persons of certain indivi¬ 
duals named in the warrant; and of all other per¬ 
sons who are, or should be, accused by compe¬ 
tent witnesses, of being accessory to, or favourers 
of, the hellish and damnable Popish Plot, at pre¬ 
sent carried on within the bowels of the king¬ 
dom ; and charging all men, as they loved their 
allegiance, to render the said Charles Topham 

their readiest and most effective assistance, in ex- 

* « 

ecution of the duty entrusted to his care. 

On perusing a document of such weighty im¬ 
port, Julian had no hesitation to give up his horse 
to this formidable functionary whom somebody 
compared to a lion, which, as the House of Com¬ 
mons was pleased to maintain such an animal, 
they were under tlic necessity of providingfor by 
frequent commitments; until “ take Top~> 
becanje a proverb, and a formidable one, 
in the mouth of the public. 

The acquiescence of P^veril procured him some 
grace in the sight of the emissary ; who, before 
§electing two horses for his attendants, gave per¬ 
mission to the stranger to purchase a grey horse, 
much inferior, indeed, to that which he had re- 
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signed, both in form and in action, but very lit¬ 
tle lower in price, as Mr Jiridleslcy, immediately 
on learning the demand for horses upon the part 
of the Commons of England, had passed a pri¬ 
vate resolution in his own mind, augmenting the 
price of his whole stud, by an imposition of at 
least twenty per cent, ad ^valorem. 

Peveril adjusted and paid the price with mucli 
less argument than on the former occasion; f6r, 

to be plain with the reader, he had noticed in the 

« " * 

warrant of Mr Topham, the name of his father. 
Sir Geoffrey Peveril of Martindale Castle, en¬ 
grossed at full length, as one of those subjected 
to arrest by that officer. 

When aware of this material fact, it became 
Julian’s business to leave Liverpool directly, and 
carry the alarm to Derbyshire, if, indeed, Mr 
Topham had not already executed his charge 
in that country, which he thought unlikely, as it 
was probable they would commence by securing 
those who lived nearest to the sea-ports. A word 
or two which he overheard, strengthened his 
hopes. 

“ And hark yc, friend,” said. Mr Topham \ 
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you will have the horses at the door of Mr 
Shorten, the mercer, in two hours, as wc shall re¬ 
fresh ourselves there with a cool tankard, and 
learn what folks live in the neighbourhood that 
may be concerned in my way. And you will please 
to have that saddle padded, for I am told the Der¬ 
byshire roads are rough. And you, Captain Dan- 
gerfield, and Master Everett, you must put on 
your Protestant spectacles, and shew me where 
there k the shadow of a priest, or of a priest’s fa¬ 
vourer ; for I am come down with a broom in 
my cap to sweep this north country of such like 
cattle.” 

One of the persons he thus addressed, who 
wore the garb of a broken-down citizen, only an¬ 
swered, ** Ay, truly, Master Topham, it is time 
to purge the garner.” 

The other, who had a formidable pair of whis¬ 
kers, a red no$e, and a tarnished laced coat, to¬ 
gether with a hat of Pistol’s dimensions, was more 
loquacious. I take it on my damnation,” said 
this zealous Protestant witness, that I will dis¬ 
cover the marks of the beast on every one of 
. them befwixt sixteen and seventy, as plainly as 
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if tlicy had crossed themselves with ink, instead 
of holy water. Since we have a King willing to 
do justice, and a House of ComnK)iis to uphold 
^jrasecutions, why, damn me, the cause must not 
stand still for lack of evidence.’’ 

Stick to that, noble captain,” answered the 
officer; but, prithee, reserve thy oatlis for the 
court of justice ; it is but sheer waste to throw 

4 

them away, as you do, in your ordinary conver¬ 
sation.” 

‘‘ Fear you nothing, Master Tophani,” an¬ 
swered Dangerfield ; it is right to keep a man’s 
gifts in use; and were I altogether to renounce 
oaths in my private discourse, how should I 
know how to use one wlien I needed it ? But you 
hear me use none of your Papist abjurations. I 
swear not by the Mass, or before George; or by 
any thing that belongs to idolatry ; but such 
downright oaths as may serve a poor Protestant 
gentleman, who would fain serve Heaven and 
the King.” 

“ Bravely spoken, most noble Festus,” said 
his yoke-fellow. But do not suppose, that al- 
though 1 do not use to garnish my words with 
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oaths out of season, that I will be wanting, when 
called upon, to declare the height and the depth, 
the width and the length, of this hellish plot 
against the King and the Protestant faith/^ 

Dizzy, ^nd almost sick, with listening to the 
undisguised brutality of these fellows, Pevcril 
having with difficulty prevailed on Bridlesley to 
settle his purchaise, at length led forth his grey 
steed ; but was*scarce out of the yard, when he 
heard the following alarming conversation pass, 
of which he seemed himself the object. 

** Who is that youthsaid the slow soft voice 

K 

of the more precise of the two witnesses. Me- 
thinks I have seen him somewhere before. Is 
he from these parts 

‘‘ Not that I know of,” said Bridlesley; who,, 
like all the other inhabitants of Endand at tlie 

O 

time, answered the interrogatories of these fel¬ 
lows with the deference which is paid in Spain 
to the questions of an inquisitor. A stranger 
—entirely a stranger—never saw him before—a 
wild,young colt, I warrant him; and knows a 
hi||lirs mouth as well as I do ” 
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“ I begin to bethink me I saw such a face as 
his at the Jesuit’s consult, in the Wliite Horse 
Tavern,” answered Everett. 

And I think I recollect,’ said Captain Dan- 
gerfield— 

Come, come, master, and captain,” said the 
authoritative voice of Topham, we will have 
none of your recollections at present We all 
know what these are likely to end in. But I will 
have you know, you are not to run till the leash 
is slipped. The young man is a well-looking lad, 
and gave up lii§ horse handsomely for the service 
of the House of. Commons., He knows how to 
behave himself to his betters^ I warrant you; 
and I scarce think he has enough in his purse to 
pay the fees.” 

This speech concluded the dialogue, which 

Peveril, finding himself so much concerned in the 

* 

issue, thought it best to hear to an end. Now 
when it ceased, to get out of the town unob¬ 
served, and take the nearest way to his father’s 
castle, seemed his wisest plan. He had settled 
his reckoning at the inn, and brought with him 
to Bridleslcy’^ythe small portmantle which con- 
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tained his few necessaries, so that he had no 
occasion to return thither. He resolved, there¬ 
fore, to ride some miles before he stopped, even 
for the purpose of feeding his horse; and be¬ 
ing pretty well acquainted with the country, he 
hoped to be able to push forward to Martindale 
Castle sooner than the worshipful Master Top- 
hant; whose saddle was, in the first place, to be 
padded, and who, when mounted, would, in all 
probability, ride with the precaution of those who 
require such security agaipst the effects of a hard 
trot. 

Under the influence of feelings, Julian 

pushed for Warrington, a pldcq with which he was 
well acquainted; but without'halting in the town, 
he crossed the Mersey, by the bridge built by 
an ancestor of his friend the Earl of Derby, and 
continued his ^ute towards Dishley, on the bor- 
ders of Derbyshire. He might have reached this 
latter village easily, had his horse been fitter for 
a forced march ; but in the course of the jour¬ 
ney,'»he had occasion, more thab once, -to curse 
the oiBcial dignity of the person who had robbed 
him of his better horse, while tali^ing the best di- 
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rection he could through a country with which 
he was only generally acquainted. 

At length, near Altringham, a halt became 
unavoidable ; and Peveril had only to look for 
some quiet and sequestered place of refreshment. 
This presented itself, in the form of a small 
cluster of cottages ; the best of which united the 
characters of an alehouse and a mill, where the 
sign of the Cat jfthe landlor^^s faithful ally in 
defence of his meal-sacks) booted^as high as 
Grimalkin in the faity tale, and playing on the 

' “v 

fiddle for the more grace, announced that John 
Whitecraft united the two honest occupa'tions of 
landlord and miller; and, doubtless, took toll 
from the public in both capacities. 

Such a place promised a traveller, wdio jour¬ 
neyed incognito, more safe, if not better, accom¬ 
modation, than he was like to meet with in more 
frequented inns; and at the door of the Cat and 
Fiddle, Julian halted accordingly. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


In tliese distracted times, when each man dreads 
The bloody strati^ems Ckf busy heads. 

Otway. 

-n # 

At the door of the Cat and Fiddle, Julian rc* 
ceived the usual attention paid to the customers 
of an inferior house of entertainment. His horse 
was. carried by a ragged lAd, who acted as hos¬ 
tler, into a paltry stable ; where, however, it was 
tolerably supplied with food and litter. 

Having seen the animal on which his com¬ 
fort, perhaps his safety, depended, properly pro- 
vided for, Peveril entered the kitchen, which 
indeed was al^ the parlour and hall of the little 
hostelry, to try what refreshment he could ob¬ 
tain for himself. Much to his {Satisfaction, he 
found there was only one’guest'in the kitchen 
licside himself; but he was less pleased when he 
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found that be must either,go without dinner, or 
share with that single guest the only provisions 
which chanced to be in the house, namely, a dish 
of trouts and eels, which their host, the miller, 
had brought in from his mill-stream. 

At the particular request of Julian, the land¬ 
lady undertook to add a substantial dish of eggs 
and bacon, which perhaps she would not have 
undertaken for, had not the sharp eye of Peve- 
ril discovered the flitch hanging in its smoky re¬ 
treat, when, as its presence could not be denied, 
the hostess was compelled to bring it forward as 
a part of her supplies. 

She was a buxom dame, about thirty, whose 
comely and cheerful countenance did honour to 
the choice of the jolly miller, her loving mate ; 
and was now stationed under the shade of an 
old-fashioned huge projecting chimney, within 
which it was her province to “ work i’ tlie fire,’^ 
and provide for trie wearied" wayfaring man, the 
good things which were to send him rejoicing on 
his way. Although, at first, the honest woman 
seemed little disposed to give herself much ad¬ 
ditional trouble on Julian’s account, yet the 
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good looks, handsome figure, and easy civili¬ 
ty of her new guest, soon bespoke the principal 
part of her attention ; and while busy in his ser¬ 
vice, she regarded him, from time to time, \^ith 
looks, where something like pity mingled with 
complacency. The rich smoke of the rasher, and 
the eggs with which it was flanked, already spread 
itself through the apartment; and the hissing of 
these savoury viands bore chorus to the simmer- 
ing of the pan, in which the fish were undergo¬ 
ing a slower decoction. The table was covered 
with a clean huck-a-buck napkin, and all was in 
prp)aration for the meal, which Julian began to 
expect with a good deal of impatience, when the 
companion who was destined to share it with 
him, entered the apartment. 

' At the first glance, Julian recognized, to his 
surprise, the same indifferently-dressed, tliin*- 
looking person, who, during the first bargain 
which he had made with Bri^leslcy, had offici¬ 
ously interfered with his advice and ojiinion. 
Displeased at having the company of any stran¬ 
ger fbrcetlApon him, Peveril was still less satis¬ 
fied to,,flnd one who might make some claim of 
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acquaintance with him, however slender, since 
the circumstances in which he stood compelled 
him to be as reserved as possible. He therefore 
turned his back upon his destined messmate, and 
pretended to amuse himself by looking out of 
the window, determined to avoid all intercourse 
until it should be inevitably forced qpon himl 

In the meanwhile, the other stranger went 
straight up to the landlady, where she toiled on 
household cares intent, and demanded of her, 
wliat she meant by preparing bacon and eggs, 
when he had positively charged her to get no¬ 
thing ready but the fish. 

The good woman, important as every cook 

in the discharge of her duty, deigned not for 

some time so much as to acknowledge that she 
* 

heard the reproof of ^ her guest; and when she 
did so, it was only to re|)el it in a magisterial 
and authoritative tone.—If he did not like 
bacon-i—(bacon from their own bitch, well fed 
on peas and bran)—if he did not like bacon and 
eggs—(new-laid eggs, which she had brought in 
from the hen-rogst with her own hands)—why 
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SO put case—it was tlic worse for his honour, 
and the.better for those who did.” 

The better for those who like them ?” an¬ 
swered the guest; that is as much as to say I 
am to have a companion, good woman.” 

Do not good woman me, sir,” replied the 
miller’s wif^ “ till I call you good man; and, I 
promise you, many would scruple to do that to 
one who does not love eggs and bacon of a Fri¬ 
day.” 

Nay, my good lady,” said her guest, “ do 
not fix any misconstruction upon me—I dare 
say the eggs and the bacon are excellent; only, 
they are rather a dish too heavy for my stomach.” 

Ay, or your conscience perhaps, sir,” an¬ 
swered ihe hostess. And now, I bethink me, 
you must needs have your fi.sh fried with oil, 
instead of the good drippings I was going to 
put to them. I would I could spell the mean¬ 
ing of all this now; but I warrant John Big- 
stafF, the constable, could conjure something out 
of it.” 

There was a pause here; but Julian, some- 
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what alarmed at the tone which the conversa¬ 
tion assumed, became interested in wattling the 
dumb shew which succeeded. By bringing his 
head a little towards the left; but without turn¬ 
ing round, or quitting the projecting latticed 
window where he had taken his station, he could 
observe that the stranger, secured, as he seemed 
to think himself, from observation, had sidled 
close up to the landlady ; and, as he conceived, 
had put a piece of money into her hand. The 
altered tone of the miller’s moiety corresponded 
very much with this supposition. 

Nay, indeed, and forsooth,” she said, ** her 
liouse was Liberty-hall ; and so should every 
publican’s be. What was it to her what gentle¬ 
folks ate or drank, providing they paid for it 
honestly ? There were many honest gentlemen, 
whose stomachs could not abide bacon, grease, 
or dripping, especially on a Friday; and what 
was that to her, or any one in her line, so gentle¬ 
folks paid honestly for the trouble ? Only, she 
would say, that her bacon and eggs could not 
be mended betwixt this and Liverpcw>l; and that 
she would live and die upon.” 
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‘‘ I shall hardly dispute it,’’ said the stranger; 
and turning towards Julian, he added, I wish 
this gentleman, who I suppose is my trencher- 
companion, much joy of the dainties which I 
cannot assist him in consuming.” 

I assure you, sit,” answered Peveril, who 
now felt himself compelled to turn about, and 
reply with civility, that it was with difficulty 
X cduld prevail on my landlady to add my cover 
to yours, though she seems now such a zealot 
for the consumption of eggs and bacon.” 

I am zealous for nothing,” said the land¬ 
lady, “ save that men would cat their victuals, and 
pay their score; and if there be enough in one 
dish to serve two guests, I see little purpose in 
dressing them two; however, they arc ready now, 
and done to a nicety.—Here, Alice! Alice!” 

The iound of that well-known name made 
Julian start; but the Alice who replied to the 
call ill resembled the vision which his imagina¬ 
tion connected with the accents, being a dowdy 
sBp-shod wench, tlie drudge of the low inn which 
afforded him shelter. She assisted her mistress 
in piling on the table the dishes which the lat- 
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ter bad prepared ; and a foaming jiig of home¬ 
brewed ale being placed betwixt them, was war¬ 
ranted by .Dame Whitecraft as excellent; ** for,” 
said she, “ we know by practice that too much 
water drowns the miller, and spare it on our 

malt as we would in our milbd^.” 

1 '' ' 

“ I drink to your health in it, dame,” said 
the elder stranger; and a cup of thanks for 
these excellent fish ; and to the drowning of all 
uiikindness between us.” 

I thank you, sir,” ^aid the dame, and 
wish you the like; but I dare not pledge you, 
for our Gafior says, the ale is brewed too strong 
for women ; so I only drink a glass of canary at 
a time with a gossip, or any gentleman guest 
that is so minded.” 

You shall drink one with me then, damg,” 
said Peveril, “ so you will let me have a flagon.” 

That you shall, sir, and as good as ever 
was broached ; but I must to. the mill, to get 
the key from the goodman.” 

So saying, and tucking her clean gown through 
the pocket-holcs, that her steps might be the 

VOL. TI. p 
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more alert, and her dress escape dust, otr sin 
(ripped to the mill, which lay close adjoinin£>j. 

“ A dainty dame, and dangerous, is the mill 
er’a wife,"” said the stranger, looking at JVverik 
“ Is not that old Chaucer’s phrase 

“ I—I belielfe so,’’ said Pcveril, not much 
read in Chaucer, who was then even more ne¬ 
glected than at present; and much surprised at 
a literary quotation from one of the mean ap¬ 
pearance exhibited by the person before him. 

Yes,” answered the stranger, ‘‘ I sec that 
you, like other young gentlemen of the time, arc 
better acquainted with Cowley and Waller, than 
with the ‘ well of English undefiled.’ I cannot 
help differing. There are touches of nature about 
the old bard of Woodstock, that, to me, are 
worth all the turns of laborious wit in Cowley, 
anS all the ornate and artificial simplicity of his 
courtly competitor. The description, for instance, 
<)f his country coquette,— 

‘ Wincing ahe was, as is a wanton colt, 

Sweet as a (lower, and upright as a bolt/ 

I’hen again, for pathos, whore will yon mend 
the dying scene of Arcitc ? 
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‘ Alas, my heartis queen ! alas, my wife! 

Giver at once, and ender of my life. 

What is this world ?—What axen men to have ? 

Now with his Iqvc—now in his cold grave 

Alone; withouten other company.’ 

But I tire you, sir; and.^t^dQi; injustice to the 
poet, whom I remember but b M itlves.’^ 

On the contrary, sir,” replied Peveril, ‘^you 
make him more intelligible to me in your recita¬ 
tion, than I have found him when I have tried 
to peruse him myself.” 

You were only frightened by the antiquated 
spelling, and ^ the letters black,’ ” said his com¬ 
panion. ‘‘ It is many a scholar’s case, who mis¬ 
takes a nut, which he could crack with a little 
exertion, for a bullet, which he must needs 
break his teeth on; but yours are better em¬ 
ployed.—Shall I offer you some of this fish ?” 

Not so, sir,” replied JiiKan, willing to ^ew 
himself a man of reading in his turn; “ I hold 
with old Caius, and profess a fine judgment, to 
fight where I cannot chuse, and to eat no fish ” 
The stranger cast a startled look around him 
at this observation, which Julian had thrown 
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out, on purpose to ascertain, if possible, the qua- 
lity of his companion, whose present language 
was so different from the character he had as¬ 
sumed at Bridles!ey's. His countenance, too, 
although the features were of an ordinary, not 
to say mean castj had that character of intelli¬ 
gence which education gives to the most homely 
face; and his manners were so easy and disem¬ 
barrassed, as plainly shewed a complete acquaint¬ 
ance ^lih society, as well as the habit of min¬ 
gling with it in the higher stages. The alarm 
which he had evidently shewn at Peverifs an¬ 
swer, was but momentary; for he almost in¬ 
stantly replied, with a smile, I promise you, 
sir, that you are in no dangerous company ; for 
notwithstanding my fish dinner, I am much dis¬ 
posed to trifle with some of your savoury mess, 
if you will indulge me so far/’ 

Peveril accordingly reinforced the strangePs 
trencher with what remained of the bacon and 
eggs, and saw him swallow a mouthful or two 
with apparent relish ; but presently after, began 
to dally with his knife and fork, like one whose 
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appetite was satiated ; then took a long draught 
of the black jack, and handed his platter to the 
large mastiff dog, who, attracted by the smell 
of the dinner, liad sate before him for some 
time, licking his chops, and following with his 
eye every morsel which the ^est raised to his 
head. 

‘‘ Here, my poor fellow," said lie, ^ thou hast 
had no fish, and needest this supernumerary 
trencher-load more than I do. I cannot with- 
stand thy mute supplication any longer." 

The dog answered these courtesies by a civil 
shake of the tail, while he gobbled up what was 
assigned him by the stranger’s benevolence, in 
the greater haste, that he heard his mistress’s 
voice at the door. 

“ Here is the canary, gentlemen," said the 
landlady; ‘‘ and the goodman has set off* the 
mill, to come to wait on you himself. He al¬ 
ways docs so, when company drink wine." 

“ That he may come in for the host^ that is, 
for the lion’s share," said the stranger, looking at 
l^cvcril. 

“ The shot is mine,” said Julian ; ‘‘ and if 
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mine host will share it, I will tvillingly bestow 
another quart on him, and on you, sir. I never 
break old customs.*” 

These sounds caught the ear of Gaffer White- 
craft, who had entered the room, a strapping 
speciiilen of his robust trade, prepared to play 
the civil, or the surly host, as his company 
should be acceptable or otherwise. At Julian’s 
invitation, He doffed his dusty bonnet-brushed 
from his sleeve the looser particles of his pro¬ 
fessional dust—and sitting down on the eud of a 
bench, about a yard from the table, filled a glass 
of canary, and drank to his guests, and “ espe¬ 
cially to this noble gentleman,^” indicating Peve- 
ril, who had ordered the canary. 

Julian returned the courtesy by drinking his 
health, and asking what news were about in the 
country. 

“ Nought, sir, I hears on nought, except this 
plot, as they call it, that they are pursuing the 
Fapishers about; but it brings water to my mill, 
as the saying is. Between 'expresses hurrying 
hither and thither, and guards and prisoners 
riding to and again, and the ciistoui of the 
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neighbours, that conae to speak over the news of 
an evening, nightly I may say, instead of once 
a-week, why the spiggot is in use, gentlemen, 
and your landlord thrives; and then I, serving 
as constable, and being a known Protestant, I 
have tapped, I may venture to say, it may be 
ten stands of ale extraordinary, besides a reason* 
able sale of wine for a countiy corner. Heaven 
make us thankful, and keep all good Protestants 
from plot and Popery f’ 

I can easily conceive, my friejnd,” said Ju« 
lian, that curiosity is a passion wliich runs 
naturally to the alehouse; and that anger, and 
jealousy, and fear, are all of them thirsty pas* 
sions, and great consumers of home-brewed. But 
1 am a perfect stranger in these parts; and I 
would willingly learn, from a sensible man like 
you, a little of this same plot, of which men 
sj^eak so much, and appear to know so little.” 

“ Learn a little of it ?—rWhy, it is the most 
horriblc^the most damnable blood-thirsty beast 
of a plot—But hold, hold, my good master; I 
hope, in the first place, you, believe there is a 
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plot? for, Otherwise, the Justice must have a 
word with you, so sure as my name is John 
Whitecraft.” 

It shall not need,’” said Peveril; ‘‘ for I 
assure you, mine host, I believe in the plot as 
freely and fully as a man can believe in any 
thing he cannot understand.'^ 

fiod forbid that any body should pretend 
to understand it," said the implicit constable; 

for his ^worship the Justice says it is a mile 
beyond him ; and he be as deep as most of them. 
But men may believe, though they do not un¬ 
derstand; and that is what the* Romanists .say 
themselves. But this I am sure of, it makes a 
rare stirring time for justices, and witnesses, and 
constables.—So here's to your health again, gen¬ 
tlemen, in a cup of neat canary." 

“ Come, come, John Whitecraft," said bis 
wife, do not you demean yourself by naming 
witnesses- along with justices and constables. All 
tlie world knows how they come by their money.'” 

“ Ay, but all the world, knows that they do 
come it, dame and that is a great comfort. 
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They rustle in their canoMcal Silks, Ma swag- 
ger in their bulF and scarlet, who but they ?— 
Ay, ay, the cursed fox thrives—and not so 
cursed neither. Is there not Ddlctor Titus Oates, 
the saviour of the nation—does he not live at 
Whitehall, and eat off plate;'-aad have a pension 
of thousands a-year, for what I know ? and is he 
not to be Bishop of Litchfield, so soon as Doctoi^> 
Doddrum dies 

l^hen I hope Doctor Doddrum’s reverence 
will live these twenty years; and T dare say I 
am the first that ever wished such a wish,*” said 
the liostess. ** 1 do not understand these doings, 
not I; and if a hundred Jesuits came to hold a 
consult* at my house, as they did at the White 
Horse Tavern, I should think it quite out of 
the line of business to bear witness against them, 
provided they drank well, and paid their score.” 
“ Very true, dame,” said her elder guest; 
that is what I call keeping a good publican 
conscience; and so I will pay score presently, 
and be jogging on my way.” 

Peveril, on his part, also demanded a reckon¬ 
ing, and discharged it so liberally, that the mill- 
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or flouriitiod bis h^t as be bowed, and the hostess 
curtsied down to the ^found. 

The horses of both guests w^e brought forth ; 
and thej mounted, in order to depart in com¬ 
pany. The host and hostess stood in the door, 
to see them depart. The landlord proffered a 
stirrup-cup to the elder guest, while the landlady 
Jeered Peverii a glass from her own peculiar 
bottle. For this purpose, she mounted on .the 
horse-block, with flask and glass in hand; so that 
it was easy for the departing guest, although on 
horseback, to ileturn the courtesy in the most ap¬ 
proved manner, namely, by throwing his arm 
over his landlady’s shoulder, and saluting her at 
parting. 

Dame Whitecraft could not decline this fami¬ 
liarity; for there is no room for traversing upon 
a horse-block, and the hands which might liave 
served her for resistance, were occupied with glass 
and bottle-—matters too precious to be thrown 
away in such a struggle. Apparently, however, 
she had something else in her head ; for, as, after 
a brief ;^ectation of reluctance, she permitted 
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Peverirs fsux; to approach hePs, she whispered iu 
his ear, Beware of trapans !”—an awful intima¬ 
tion, which, in those days of distrust, suspicion, 
and treachery, was as effectual in interdicting 
free and social intercourse, as the advertisement 
of man-traps and spring-guns,'^ to protect an 
orchard. Pressing her hand, in intimation that 
he comprehended her hint,^ she shook his warmlji 
in return, and bade God spe^hiti)Si||^There was 
a cloud on John Whitecraft’s brow; nor did his 
final farewell sound half so cordial as that which 
had been spoken within doors. But then Peve- 
ril reflected, that the same guest is not always 
equally acceptable to landlord and landlady ; 
and unconscious of havingd one anything to ex¬ 
cite the miller’s displeasure, he pursued his jour¬ 
ney without thinking farther ctf the matter. 

Julian was a little surprised, and not altogether 
pleased, to find that his new acquaintance held 
the same road with him. He had many reasons 
for wishing to travel alone ; and the hostess'’s 
caution still riing in his ears. If this man, pos¬ 
sessed of SQ much slircwdness as his countenance 
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and conversation intimated, versatile, as he had 
occasion to remark, and disgUised beneath his 
condition, should p^fvc, as was i^kely, to be a 
concealed Jesuit or seminary-priest, travelling 
upon their great task of iLe conversion of Eng¬ 
land, and rooting out of il Northern heresy, 
—a more dangerous companu*)!, f »r a person in 
his own circumstances, could liardl;^ be imagined; 
since keepi||| society mth liim m’ght ;'eem to 
authorize whatever reports liad bee i spr jid con¬ 
cerning the attachment of 1''s family to tlie Ca¬ 
tholic cause. At the sav e time, it v as very cl if- 
ficult, without actual rudcnchs, to shake ofi‘ the 
company of one who se-med dc tennined, whether 
spoken to or not, to remain r’ jn 3 -side ol him. 

Peveril U-ied the experiment of riding slow; 
but his companion, determined not to drop him, 
slackened his pace, so as to keep close by him. 
Julian then spurred his horse to a full trot; and 
was soon satisfied, that the stranger, notwith¬ 
standing the meanness of his appearance, was so 
much better mounted than hiitiself, as to render 
vain any thoughts of outriding him. He pulled 
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up his horse to u more reasonablt pace, there¬ 
fore, in a sort of Icspair. Ijpon his doing so, his 
companion, w!.o h (d bo'^n hitherto silent, obser¬ 
ved, that Ft^veri- was not so well qualified to try 
speed upon the road, -is fic would have been had 
he abode by his first oargaiu of horse-flesh that 
inornintT 

Feveril ass^uted drily, but observed, that the 
animal would servehis immediate pu^ose, though 
he feared d wosdd render him indifferent com¬ 
pany for J person better mounted. 

“ By no nn ans,'” ans\' ered his civil companion; 
“ I am V .e id tho e wiio have travelled so much, 
as to be aeciisl jmed to make ray journey at any 
rate of motion ^^h'oh may be most agreeable to 
my company."” 

Feveril mad*^ no reply to this polite intimation, 
being too sincere to lender the thanks which, in 
courtesy, were the proper answer.—A second 
pause ensued, which was broken by Julian ask¬ 
ing the stranger whether their roads were likely 
to he long together in the same direction. 

I cannot tell,” said the stranger, smiling, 
“ unless I knew which way you were travelling."” 
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I am uncertain how far I shalJ go to-night,'” 
said Julian, willingly misunderstanding the pur¬ 
port of the reply. 

And so am I,*” replied the stranger; but 
though my horse goes better than yours, I think 
it will be wise to spare him; and in case our road 
continues to lie the same way, we are like to sup, 
as we have dined together.” 

Julian m^e no answer whatever to this round 
intimation, but continued to ride on, turning, in 
his own mind, whether it would not be wisest to 
come to a distinct explanation with his pertina¬ 
cious attendant, and to explain, in so many words, 
that it was his pleasure,^to travel alone. But, be¬ 
sides that the sort of acquaintance which they 
had formed during dinner, rendered him unwil¬ 
ling to be directly uncivil towards a person of 
gentlemanlike manners, he had also to consider 
that he might very possibly be mistaken in this 
man'^s character, and purpose ; in which case, the 
cynically refusing the society of a sound Pro^ 
testant, would afford as pregnant matter of sus¬ 
picion, as travelling in company with a disguised 
Jesuit. 
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After brief reflection, therefore, he resolved to 
endure llie incumbrance of the strangers society, 
until a fair opportunity should occur to rid him¬ 
self of it; and in the meantime, to act with as 
much caution as he possibly could, in any com¬ 
munication that might take place between tlicm ; 
for Dame Whitecraft’s parting caution still rang 
anxiously in his ears, and the consequences of 
his own arrest upon suspicion, must deprive him 
of every opportunity of serving his father, or the 
Countess, or Maj or Dridgenorth, upon whose in¬ 
terest, also, he had promised himself to keep an 
eye. 

While he revolved these things in his mind, 
they had journeyed several miles without speak¬ 
ing ; and now entered upon a more waste coun¬ 
try, and worse roads, than they had hitherto 
found, being, in fact, approaching the more hilly 
county of Derbyshire. In travelling on a very 
stony and uneven lane, Julian’s horse repeated¬ 
ly stumbled ; and had he not been supported by 
the rider\s judicious use of aid and bit, must at 
length certainly have fallen under him. 

“ These are times which crave wary riding, 
sir,’'’ said his companion ; “ and by your seat in 
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the saddle, and your hand on the rein, you sccni 
to understand it.” 

I have been long a horseman, sir,” answered 
Peveril. 

And long a traveller too, sir, I should sup¬ 
pose; since, by the great caution you observe, 

you seem to think the human tongue requires a 

* 

curb, as well as the horse's jaws.” 

Wiser men than I have been of opinion,” 
answered Peveril, “ that it were a part of pru- 
ilcnce to be silent, when men have little or no¬ 
thing to sav.” 

I cannot approve of their opinion,” answer¬ 
ed the stranger. ‘‘ AIJ. knowledge is gained by 
communication, either with the dead, through 
books, or, more pleasingly, through the conver¬ 
sation of the living. The deaf and dumh^ alone, 
are excluded from improvement; and surely their 
situation is not so enviable that we should imitate 
them.” 

At this illustration, which wakened a startling 

echo in Pevcril’s bosom, the young man looked 

hard at his companion; but in the composed 

countenance, and calm blue eye, he read no con- 

. 14 
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sciousncss of a farther mean'nig than the words 
immediately and directly implied. He paused a 
moment, and then answered, You seem to be 
a person, sir, of shrewd apprehension; and I 
should have thought it might have occurred to 
you, that in the present suspicious times, men 
may, without censure, avoid communication with 
strangers. You know not me ; and to me you 
are totally unknown. There is not room for much 
discourse between us, without trespassing on the 
general topics of the day, which carry in them 
seeds of quarrel between 1‘riends, much more be¬ 
twixt strangers. At any other lime, the society 
()r an intelligent companion would have been most 
accc]>tablc upon my solitary ride; but at pre- 
sent- 

At ])resent I'’ said the other, interrupting him. 
“ You are like the old Romans, who held that 
host IS meant both a stranger and an enemy. I 
will therefore bo no longer a-stranger. My name 
is (la 111 esse—by profession I am a Roman Catlio- 
lic priest—I am travelling here in dread of ray 
life—and I am very glad to have you for a com¬ 
panion,'*'’ 


voE. n. 
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‘‘ I thank you for tlie information, witli all mv 
heart,” said PcyctiI ; ‘‘ and to avail myself of it 
to the uttermost, I must beg of* you to ride for¬ 
ward, or lag behind, or take a side path, at vour 
own pleasure; for as I am no Catholic, and tra¬ 
vel upon business of higb concernment, I am ex¬ 
posed both to risk and delay, and even to danger, 
by keeping such suspicious company. And so. 
Master Ganlesse, keep your own pace, and I will 
keep the contrary; for I beg leave to forbear 
your company,” 

As Pevcril spoke thus, he pulled up bis horse, 
and made a full stop. 

The stranger burst out a-laughing. “ What,” 
he said, you forbear my company for a trifle 
of danger ? Saint Anthony ! How the warm 
blood of the Cavaliers is chilled in the young men 
of the present day ! 'Fhis young gallant, now, 
has a father, I warrant you, who has endured as 
many adventures for hunted priests, as a knight- 
errant for distressed damsels.” 

‘‘ This raillery avails nothing, sir,” said Pevc- 
rii. “ I must request you will kee])_your own 
wny. 
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My way is yours,” said tiie pertinacious 
Master Ganlesse, as he called biinseir; “ and we 
will both travel the safer, that we journey in com- 
))any. ’ I have the rect'ipt of fern-seed, man, and 
walk invisible. Besides, you would not have me 
quit you in this lane, where there is no turn to 
right or left 

Pevcril moved on, desirous to avoid open vio¬ 
lence ; for which the indifferent tone of the tra¬ 
veller, indeed, afforded no apt pretext; yet high¬ 
ly disliking his company, and determined to take 
the first opportunity to rid liirnself of it. 

The stranger proceeded the same pace with 
him, keeping cautiously on his bridle-hand, as if 
to secure that advantage in case of a struggle. 
But his language did no! intimate the least ap¬ 
prehension. “ You do me wrong,” he said to 
I’everil, “ and you ecjually wrong yourself. You 
are uncertain where to lodge to-night—ti’ust to 
my guidance. Here is an ancient liall, within 
four miles, with an old knightly Pantaloon for 
its lord—an all-be-ruffed Dame Barbara for the 
lady gay—a Jesuit, in a l)utler's habit, to say 
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grace—an old taleofEdgehill and Worster figlits 
to relish a cold venison pasty, and a flask of 
claret mantled with cobwebs—a bed for yon in 
the priest’s hiding-hole—and, for aught I know, 
pretty Mistress Betty, the dairy-maid, to make 
it ready.” 

“ Tliis has no charms for me, sir,” said Peve- 
ril, who, in spite of himself, could not but be 
amused with the ready sketch which the stranger 
gave of many an old mansion in Cheshire and 
Derbyshire, where the owners retained the an¬ 
cient faith of Rome. 

Well, I sec I cannot charm you in this way,” 
continued his companion ; “I must strike an¬ 
other key. I am no longer Ganlesse, the semi¬ 
nary priest, l)ut (changing his tone, and snuffling 
in the nose) Simon Canter, a poor preacher of the 
word, who travels this way to call sinners to re¬ 
pentance ; and to strengthen, and to edify, and 
to fructify, among the scattered remnant who 
hold fast the trutli.—What say you to this, sir ?” 

I admire your versatility, sir, and could be 
entertained with it at Uiiother time. At present, 
sincerity is more in request.” 
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“ Sincerity !’’’ said the strangerA child'e 
whistle, with but two notes in it—^yea, yea, and 
nay, nay. Why, man, the very Quakers have 
l enounced it, and have got in its stead a gallant 
recorder, called Hypocrisy, that is somewhat like 
Sincerity in form, but of much greater compass, 
and combine's the whole gamut. Come, be ruled 
—be a disciple of Simon Canter for the evening, 
aiifl we will leave the old tumble-down castle of 
the knight aforesaid, on the left hand, for a new 
brick-built mansion, erected by an eminent salt- 
boiler from Namptwich, who expects the said 
Simon to make a strong s])iritual pickle for the 
preservation of a soul somewhat corrupted by the 
evil communicatiorrs of this wicked world. What 
say you ? He has two daughters—^l^righter eyes 
never beamed under a pinched hood ; and for 
myself, I think there is more fire in those who 
live only to love and to devotion, than in your 
court beauties, whose hearts are running on 
twenty follies beside. You know not the plea¬ 
sure of being conscicncc-kccpcr to a pretty pre¬ 
cisian, who in one breath repeats her foibles, 
and in the next confesses her passion. Terhaps, 
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though, you may have known such in your day ? 
Come, sir, il grows too dark to see your blushes; 
but I am sure they are burning on your clicck/'’ 

“ You take great freedom, sir,” said rcvcril, 
as they now approached the end of the lane, 
where it opened on a broad connnon ; “ and you 
seem rather to count more on my forbearance, 
than you have room to do with safety. We are 
now nearly free of the lane which has made us 
com])aiuons for this last lialf hour.' To avoid 
your further company, I will take the turn to the 
left, upon that common ; and if you follow me, 

A. 

it shall be at your peril. Observe, I am well 
armed ; and you will fight at odds.” 

‘‘ Not at odds,” returned the provoking stran¬ 
ger, “ while I liave my blown jennet, with which 
I can ride round and around you at pleasure ; 
and this text, of a handful in lengtii, (shewing a 
pistol, wliich he drew from his bosom,) which 
cliscliarges very convincing doctrine on the pres¬ 
sure of a fore-finger, and is apt to equalize all 
odds, as you call them, of youth and strength. 
Lot there be no strife between us, however—the 
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moor lies before us—chuse your pacli on it —1 
lake the other.” 

“ I wish 3^011 good night, sir,” said Pevcnl to 
the stranger. “ 1 ask your forgiveness, if 1 have 
misconstrued you in any thing; but the times are 
perilous, and a man’s life may depend on the 
society in which lie travels.” 

“ True,” said the stranger ; but in your case, 
the danger is already undergone, and you should 
seek to counteract it- You have travelled in my 
company long enough to devise a handsome 
branch of the Popish Plot. How will yon look, 
when you see come forth, in comely folio form. 
The Narrative of Simon Canter, otherwise called 
Stephen Ganlesse, concerning tlie horrid Popi.sh 
Conspiracy for the ]\[urther of the King, and 
]\Iassacre of al I Proteslants, as given on oath to the 
tionourable House of Commons; setting forth, 
how far Julian Peverii, younger of Martindale 
Castle, is concerned in carrying on the same— 
How, sir ? What mean you said Peverii, 
much startled. 

‘‘ Nay, sir,” replied liis com])anion, do not 
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interrupt my title-page. Now that Oates and 
B^dloe have drawn the great prizes, the subor¬ 
dinate discoverers get little but by the sale of* 
their narrative; and Jaiieway, Newman, Sim¬ 
mons, and every bookseller of them, will tell you 
that the title is half the narrative. Mine shall 
therefore set forth the various schemes you have 
communicated to me, of landing ten thousand 
soldiers from the Isle of Main upon the coast of 
Lancashire; and marching into AVales, to join 
the ten thousand pilgrims who are to be shipped 
, from Spain ; and so completing the destruction 
of the Protestant religion, and of the devoted 
city of London. Truly, I think sucli a narra¬ 
tive, well-spiced with a few horrors, ,-^d pub¬ 
lished, cum pritnlcgio piirliamcntiy might, thougli 
tlic market be somewhat overstocked, be still 
worth some twenty or thirty pieces.” 

You seem to know me, sir,” said Pcveril; 
“ and if so, I think I may fairly ask you your 
purpose in thus bearing me company, and tlie 
meaning of all tliis rhapsody. If it be mere 
banU'r, 1 can endure it within ]>ro})er limit; al- 
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tlioiigh it is uncivil on the part of a stranger. If 
you liave any further pur))osc, speak it out; I 
am not to be trifled with,” 

* 

“ Good, now,” said the stranger, laughing, 
into what an unprofitable chafe you have piit 
yourself! An Italian J'aoruscitOy when he de¬ 
sires a parley with you, takes aim from behind a 
wall, with Ills long gun, and prefaces his confer¬ 
ence with Posso iirare. So does your inaii-df- 
war fire a gun across the bows of a Hans-mogau 
Iiuliaman, just to bring her to; and so do I 
shew Master J ulian Peveril, that, if I were one 
of the honourable society of witnesses and in¬ 
formers, with whom his imagination has asso¬ 
ciated me for these two hours past, he is as much 
within my danger now, as what he is ever likely 
to be.” Then, suddenly changing his tone to se¬ 
rious, which was In general ironical, he added. 
Young man, when the pestilence is diffused 
through the air of a city, it is in vain men would 
avoid the disease, by seeking solitude, and shun¬ 
ning the company of their fellow-sulfcrers,” 

“ Ill what, then, consists their safety?” said 
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reveril, willing to ascertain, if possible, the drift 
of his companion’s purpose. 

In following the counsels of wise physi¬ 
cians such was the stranger’s answer. 

“ And as such,*” said Fevcril, “ you offer me 
your advice ?” 

‘‘ Pardon mo, young man,” said the stranger, 
haughtily, I sec no reason I should do so.—1 
am not,"’ he added, in his former tone, your 
})hy&ician feed—1 offer no advice—I only say 
ii would be wise that you sought iu” 

‘‘ And from whom, or w'here, can I obtain 
it said Pcveril. ‘‘ I wander in this country, 
like one in a dream ; so much a few months have 
changed it. Men who formerly occujiied them¬ 
selves with their own aH'airs, are now swallowed 
up in matters of state policy; and those tremble 
under the apprehension of some strange and 
sudden convulsion of empire, who were formerly 
only occupied by the fear of going to bed sup- 
pcrless. And to sum the matter, I meet a stran¬ 
ger, apparently well acquainted with my name 
and concerns, who first attaches himself to me, 
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whether I will or no ; and then refuses me ex¬ 
planation of his business, vdiilc lie menaces me 
with the strangest accusations.'’ 

Had I meant such infamy,” said the stran¬ 
ger, believe me, I had not given you the 
thread of iny intrigue. But be wise, and come 
on with me. There is, hard by, a small inn, 
where, if you can take a stranger's warrant for 
it, we shall sleep in perfect security.” 

“ Yet you yourself,” said Beveril, “ ])ut now 
were anxious to avoid observation; and in tliat 
case, how can you protect me ?” 

“ Psha ! 1 did but silence that tattling land¬ 
lady, in the way in which such jKiople are most 
readily hushed ; and for Topham, and his brace 
of night owls, they must hawk at other and lessor 
game than I sliould ]n’ove.'' 

w 

Peveril could not help admiring the easy and 
confident indifference with which tljc stranger 
seemed to assume a superiority to all the cir¬ 
cumstances of danger around him ; and after 
hastily considering the matter with himself, 
came to the resolution to keep company with 
liim for this night, at least; and to learn, it pos- 
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sible, who he really was, and to what party in 
the estate he was attached. The boldness and 
freedom of his talk seemed almost inconsistent 
with his following the perilous, though at tliat 
time the gainful trade of an informer. No 
doubt, such persons assumed every appearance 
which could insinuate them into the confidence 

f 

of their destined victims; but Julian thought he 
discovered in this man’s manner, a wild and 
reckless frankness, which he could not but con¬ 
nect with the idea of sincerity in the present case, 
lie therefore answered, after a moment’s recol¬ 
lection, I embrace your proposal, sir; although, 
by doing so, I am reposing a sudden, and per¬ 
haps an unwary, confidence.” 

And what am I, then, reposing in you 
said the stranger. Is not our confidence 
mutual ?” 

No; much the contrary. I know nothing 
of you whatever—you have named me; and, 
knowing me to be Julian PeveriJ, know you 
may travel with me in perfect security.” 

“ The devil I do !” answered his companion. 

I travel ill the same security us witli a lighted 
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petard, which I may expect to explode every 
moment. Arc yon not the son of J'everil of tlie 
Peak, with whose name Prelacy and Popery are 
so closely allied, that no old woman of either 
sex in Derbyshire, concludes her prayer without 
a j)etition to be freed from all three And do 
you not come from the Popish Countess of 
Derby, bringing, for aught I know, a wliole 
army of Manxmen in your pocket, with full 
complement of arms, ammunition, baggage, and 
a train of field artillery ?” 

It is not very likely I should be so poorly 
mounted,” said Julian, laughing, if I had such 
a weight to carry. But lead on, sir. I see I must 
wait for your confidence, till you think proper 
to confer it; for you are already so well ac- 
((uainted with my affairs, that I liave nothing to 
offer you in exchange for it.” 

“ Allans^ then,” said his companion ; “ give 
your horse the spur, and raise the curb rein, lest 
he measure the ground with his nose, instead of 
his paces. We are not now more than a furlong 
or two from the place of entertainment.” 
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They loended their pace accordingly, and 
soon arrived at the small solitary inn which the 
traveller had mentioned. When its light began 
to twinkle before them, the stranger, as if recol¬ 
lecting something he had forgotten, By the 
way, you must have a name to pass by; for it 
may be ill travelling under your own, as the fel¬ 
low who keeps this house is an old Cromwellian. 
What will you call yourself?—My name is—for 
the present—Ganlesse.” 

“ There is no occasion to assume a name at 
all,” answered Julian. I do not incline to use a 
borrowed one, especially as I may meet with some 
one who knows my own.” 

I will call you Julian, then,” said Master 
Ganlesse; for Pevcril will smell in the nostrils 
of mine host of idolatry, conspiracy, Smithfield 
faggots, fibh upon Fridays, the murder of Sir 
Edmondbury Godfrey, and the fire of purga¬ 
tory.” , 

As Ife spoke thus, they alighted under the 
great broad-branched oak tree, which served to 
canopy the ale-bench, which, at an earlier hour. 
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bad groaned imder the ’vvcif^ht of a frequent 
conclave of rustic politicians. Ganlesse, as be 
dismounted, whistled in a particularly shrill note, 
and was answered from withimthc house. 
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CHAPTER X. 


lie was a fellow in a peasant’s pfarb ; 

Yet one could censure you a w'oodcock’s carviiiff, 

I^ike any courtier at the ordinary. 

yV/t* Ordhwry. 


The person who appeared at the door of the 
little inn to receive Ganlesse, as we mentioned 
in our last cliapter, siin|r, as he came forward, 
tins scrap of an old ballad,— 

“ Good even to you, Diccon ; 

And how have you sped ? 

’ Bring you the bonny bride 

To banquet and bed ?” 


To which Ganlesse answered, in the same tone 
and tone,— 


“ (Jontent thee, kind Robin ; 

lie need little care. 

Who brings home a fat buck 
fnsteatl of a hare." 
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‘‘ You have missed your blow, then,” said 
tlle^other, in reply. 

I tell you I have not,” answered Ganlesse; 

but you will think of nought but your own 
thriving occupation—May the plague that be¬ 
longs to it stick to it! though it hath been the 
making of thee.” 

“ A man must live,- Diccon Ganlesse,” smd 
the other. 

“ Well, well,” said Ganlesse, bid my friend 
welcome, for my sake. Hast thou got any sup¬ 
per 

“ Reeking like a sacrifice—Chaubert has done 
his best. That fellow is a treasure ! give him a 
farthing candle, and he will cook a good supper 
with it.—Come in, sir. My friend’s friend is wel¬ 
come, as we say in my country.” 

We must have our horses' looked to first,” 
said Peveril, who began to be considerably un¬ 
certain about the character of his companions— 

that done,,I am for you.” 

Ganlesse gave a second whistle; a grc>om ap¬ 
peared, who took charge of both their horses, 
and they themselves entered the inn. 

VOL. II. R 
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The ordinary room of a poor inn seemed to 
have undergone some alterations, to render it fit 
for company of a higher description. There were 
a beaufet, a couch, and one or two other pieces 
of furniture, of a style inconsistent with the ap¬ 
pearance of the place. The table-cloth, which 
was ready laid, was of the finest damask; and 
the spoons, forks, &c. were of silver* Feveril 
looked at this apparatus with some surprise; 
and again turning his eyes attentively upon his 
travelling companion Ganlesse, he could not 
help discovering, (by the aid of imagination, 
perhaps,) that though insignificant in "^rson, 
plain in features, and dressed like one in indi¬ 
gence, there lurked still about his person and 
manners, that indefinable ease of manner which 
belongs only to men of birth and quality, or to 
those who arc in the constant habit of frequent¬ 
ing the best company. His companion, whom 
he called Will Smith, although tall, and rather 
good-looking, besides being much better dressed, 
had not, nevertheless, exactly the same ease of 
d4^m||pltour; and was obliged to make up 
ihe want, by an additional proportion of assu- 
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ranee. Who these two persons could be, Pe- 
veril could not attempt even to form a guess. 
There was nothing for it, but to watch their 
manner and conversation. 


After speaking a moment in whispers, Smith 
said to his companion, “We must go look after 
our nags for ten minutes, and allow Chaubert to 
do his office.'*’ 


‘ “ Will he not appear, and minister before us, 
then said Gahlesse. 


“ What, he ?—he shift a trencher—-he hand a 
cup ?—no, you forget whom you speak of. Such 
an order were enough to make* him fall on his 
own sword—he is already on the borders of de¬ 
spair, because no craw-fish are to be had.” 

“ Alack-a-day!” replied Ganlesse. “ Heaven 
forbid I should add to such a calamity ! To sta¬ 
ble, then, and sec we how our steeds eat their pro- 
vender, while ours is getting ready.” 

They adjourned to the stable accordingly, 
which, though a poor one, had been hastily sup¬ 
plied with whatever was necessary for the accom- 

if 

modation of four excellent horses; one of which, 
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that from which Ganlesse was just dismounted, 
the groom we have mentioned was cleaning and 
dressing by the light of a huge wax-caijdle. 

I am still so far Catholic,'’ said Ganlesse, 
laughing, as he saw that Peveril noticed this 
piece of extravagance. My horse is my saint, 
and I dedicate a candle to him.” 

Without asking so great a favour for mine, 
which I see standing behind yonder old hen¬ 
coop,” replied Peveril, I will at least relieve 
him of his saddle and bridle.” 

Leave him to the lad of the inn,” said 


Smith; he ia not worthy any other person’s 
handling ; and I promise you, if you slip a sin¬ 
gle buckle, you will so flavour of that stable duty, 
that you might as well eat roast-beef as ragouts, 
for any relish you will havd of them.” 

I love roast-beef as well as ragouts, at kny 
time,” said Peveril, adjusting himself to a task 
which; every young man should know how to 
perform when need is; and my horse, though 
it be buttt sorry jade, will champ better on hay 
and corn, than on an iron bit.” 
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While he was unsaddling liis horse, and sha¬ 
king down sQOBe litter for the poor wearied ani^- 
mal, he heard Smith observe to Ganlesse,—‘‘ By 
my faith, Dick, thou hast fallen into poor Slen¬ 
der’s blunder ; missed Anne Page, and brought 
us a great lubberly post-master’s boy.” 

“ Hush, he will hear thee,” answered Gan- 
lesse; there are reasons for all things^it is 
well as it is. But, prithee, tell thy fellow to help 
the youngster.” 

“ What,” replied Smith, “ d’ye think I am 
mad ?—A^Tom Beacon—Tom of Newmarket 
—Tom of ten thousand, to touch siicli a four- 
legged brute as that ?—Why, he would turn me 
away on the spot—discard me, i’faith. It was 
all he would do to take in hand your own, my 
good friend; and if you consider him not the 
better, you are like to stand groom to him your¬ 
self to-morrow.” 

“ Well, Wyi,” answered Ganlesse, I will 
say that for thee, thou hast a set of the most use¬ 
less, scoundrelly, insolent vermin about thee, that 
ever eat up a poor gentleman’s revenues.” 

“ Useless ? I deny it,” replied Smith. “ Every 
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one of my fellows does something or other, so 
exquisitely, that it were sin to make him do any 
► thing else—it is your jacks-^jf-all-trades who are 
masters of none.—But hark to Chaubert’s sig¬ 
nal ! The coxcomb is twangling it on the lute, to 
the tunc of Kveillez wusy belle Come, 

Master What d’ye call, (addressing Peveril,)— 
get ye some water, and wash this filthy witness 
from yoUfr hand, as Betterton says in the play ; 
for Chaubert’s cookery is like Friar Bacon’s Head 
~timd is—'time was—time will soon be no more.” 

So saying, and scarce allowing «l^han time to 
dip his bands in a bucket, and dry them on a 
horse cloth, he hurried him from the stable back 
to the supper chamlier. 

Here ail was prepared for their meal, with an 
epicurean delicacy^ which rather belonged to tlic 
saloon of a palace, than the cabin in which it w'as 
displayed. Four dishes of silver, with covers of 
the same metal, smoked on the table ; and tliree 
seats were placed for the company. Beside the 
lower end of the board, was a small side-table, to 
answer the purpose of wbat is now called a dumb 
.waiter; on which several flasks reared their tall, 
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statoly, and swandikc crests, above glasses and 
rummers. Clean covers were also placed within 
reach ; and a small Iravelling-casc of morocco, 
hoqped with silver, displayed a number of bot¬ 
tles, containing the most approved sauces that 
culinary ingenuity had then invented^. 

Smith, who occupied the lower seat, and seem¬ 
ed to act as president of the feast, motioned the 
two travellers to take their places and begin.. I 
would not stay a grace-time,” he said, ** to save 
a whole nation from perdition. We coilM bring 
no chauffettes with any convenience; and even 
Chaubert is nothing, unless his dislics are tasted 
in the very moment of projection. Come, un¬ 
cover, and let us see what he has done for us*~ 

Hum !—^ha!—ay—squab-pigeons—wild-fowl— 

# 

young chickens—venison cutlets—and a Space in 
the centre, wet, alas, by a gentle tear from Chau- 
bort’s eye, wdiere should have been the soupe 
iVccrixnsses! The zeal of that p6or fellow is ill 
repaid by his paltry ten louis per month.” 

A mere trifle,” said Ganlesse ; hut like. 
yourself, Will, he serves a generous master.” 
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The repast now commenfced; and Julian, 
though he had seen his young friend the Earl of 
Derby, and other gallants, affect a considerable 
degree of intenest and skill in the science of .the 
kitchen, and was not liituself either an enemy 
or a stranger to the pleasures of a good table, 
ibund,. t|i£^t».on the present occasion, be was a 
•mere novice; Both his ^companions, but Smith 
in esp^injli .seemed to consider that they were 
now engaged; in the only true and real business 
of life; andsweighed all its minutiae with a pro¬ 
portional degree of accuracy. To carve the mor¬ 
sel in the'most delicate manner^*-and to apportion 
the proper seasoning with the accuracy .of a che- 
niistj—to, be awarC) exactly, of the order in which 
one dish should $uc6j^ another, and to do plen- 
tifuf justice to all—was a minuteness of science 
which Julian had hitherto been a stranger. 

At length Ganlesse paused, .and declared the 
supper exquisite. But, my. friend Smith,” he 
added, ‘‘ are your wi|i^s’ curious ? ' Wh^ ryou 
brought all that trad^ plates and in¬ 

to Derbyshirip^ J hope did not fe^Ve qs, at the 
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mercy of the strong ale of the shire, as thick and 
muddy as the squires who drink it?’’ 

“ Did I not -know that you were to meet me, 
Dick Ganlesse ?” answered their host. Arid can 

t 

you suspect me of such an omission ? It is true, 

* 

you must make Champagne and claret serve, for 
my Burgundy would not bear traveling. But if 
you have a fancy for sherry, or Vin de Cahors, I 
have a notion Chaubert and Tom Beacon have 
brought some for their own drinking.” 

Perhaps .the gentlemen would not care to 
impart,” said Ganlesse. 

‘‘ Oh, fie !~any thing in the way of civility,” 

replied Smith. “ They are, in trutli, the best 

natured lads alive, when treated respectfully j so 

that if you would prefer-^—*” 

“ By no means,’* said Ganlesse—** a glass of 

Champagne will serve in a scarcity of better.” 

«• 

The cork shall obsequious to my thumb,’* 

' * 

said Smith ; and as he spoke, be untwisted the 
wire, and the cork struck the rwf of the cabin. 
Each guest ^ook a large rummer glass of the 
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sparkling beverage, which Pcveril had judgment 
and experience enough to pronounce exquisite. 

Give me your hand, sir,” said Smith; it 
is the first word of sense you have spoken Uiis 
evening.” 

Wisdmn, idr,” replied Peveril, ‘‘ is like the 
best ware in pecJlaPs pack, which he never 
produces till he knows his customer.” 

‘‘ Sharp as mustard,” returned the hon vivant; 
“ but be witse» most noble pedlar, and take an- 
otlK^r rummer of this same flask, which you see 
I have held in an oblique position for your ser¬ 
vice—^not permitting it to retrograde to the per¬ 
pendicular. Nay, take it off before the bubble 
bursts on the rim, and the zest is gone.” 

You do me honour, sir,” said Pcveril, taking 
the second glass. I wish you a better office 
than that of my cup-bearer.” 

You cannot wish Will Smith one more con¬ 
genial to his nature,” said Ganlesse. ** Others 
have a selfish delight in the objects of sense. Will 
thrives, and ishappy, by imparting them to others.” 

Better help men to pleasures than to pains, 
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. Master Ganlesse,’*’ answered Smithy somewhat 
angrily. 

Nay, wrath thee not, WilJ,’*'said Ganlesse; 
‘‘ and speak no words in haste, lest you may have 
cause to repent at leisure. Do I blame thy so¬ 
cial concern for the pleasures of others ? Whyj 
man, thou doest- therein most philosophically 
multiply thine own. A man has but one throat, 
and can but eat| with his b^st eSbr^ some 6ve 
or six times a-day; but thou dinest with every 
friend that cuts up a capon, and art quaffing 

■r 

wine in other men’s gullets, from morning to 
night—6’^ sic de cccteris^ 

Friend Ganlesse,” returned Smith, “ I pri¬ 
thee beware—thou knowest I can cut gullets as 
well as tickle them.” 

‘‘ Ay, Will,” answered Ganlesae^ carelessly; 

I think I have seen thee wave thy whinyard at 
the throat of a Hogan-Mogan—a Netherlandish 
weasand, which expanded only on thy natural and 
mortal objects of aversion—Dutch cheese, rye- 
bread, pickled-herring, onions^ and Geneva.” 

“ For pity’s sake, forbear the description I” 
said Smith ; ‘‘ thy words overpower the per- 
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fumes, and flavour llie apartment like a dish of‘ 
salmagundi 

But for an epiglottis like mine,'” < 30 ntinued 
€ranlesse, “ down which the most delicate mor¬ 
sels are washed by such claret as thou art now 
pouring out, thou couldst not, in thy bitterest 
mood, wish* a worse fate than to be necklaced 
somewhat tight by a pair of white arms ?” 

. ‘‘ By a tenpenny tsord,*” answered Smith ; 
‘‘ but not till you were dead; that thereafter you 
be presently disembowelled, you being yet alive ; 
that your head be then severed from your body, 
and your body divided into quarters, to be dis¬ 
posed of at his Majesty’s pleasure.-—How like 
you that. Master Richard Ganlesse ?” 

E’en as you like the thoughts of dining 
on bran-bread and mUk-poriidge—an extremity 
which you trust never to be reduced to. But all 
this shall not prevent me from pledging you in a 
cup of sound claret.” 

As the claret circulated, the glee of the com¬ 
pany increased; and Smith, placing the dishes 
which had been made use of upon the side-table, 
stamped wiih his foot on the floor, and*the table, 
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sinking down a trap, again arose, loaded with 
olives, sliced neat’s tongue, caviare, and other 
provocatives Tor the circulation of the bottle. 

“ Why, Will,” said Ganlessc, thou art a 
more complete mechanist than I suspected; thou 
hast brought thy scene-shifting inventions to Der¬ 
byshire in marvellously short time.” 

‘‘ A rope and pul lies can be easily come by,” 
answered Will; “ and with a saw and a plane, I 
can manage that business in half a day. I Iovq 
that knack of clean and secret conveyance-—thQU 
knowest it was the foundation of my fortunes.” 

It may be the wreck of them too, Will,” re¬ 
plied his friend; 

“ True, Diccon,” answered Will; ‘‘ but 
dum vivamuSf that is my motto ; and there¬ 
with I present you a brimmer to the health of the 
fair lady you wot of.” ^ 

Let it come, Will,” replied his friend, and 
the flask circulated briskly from hand to hand. 

Julian did not think it prudent to seem a check 
on their festivity, as he hoped in its pr<3gi^s 
something might occur to enable him to judge ol' 

14 
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the eharacter and purposes of his companions. 
But he watched them in’vain. Their conversa¬ 
tion was animated and lively, and ofteii.bore re¬ 
ference to the literature of the period, in which 
the elder seemed particularly well skilled. They 
also talked freely of the court, and of that nu¬ 
merous class of gallants who were then described 
as men of wit and pleasure about town and 
to whom it seemed probable they themselves ap¬ 
pertained. * ^ 

’ At length the universal topic of the Popish 
Plot wad started ; upon which Ganlesse and 
Smith seemed to entertain the most opposite opi¬ 
nions. Gahlesse, if he did not maintain the au¬ 
thority of Oates in its utmost extent, contended 
that at least it was confirmed in a great measure 
by the murder of Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, 
and the letters writtjpn by Coleman to the con¬ 
fessor of the French King. 

With much more noise, and less power of rea¬ 
soning, Will Smith hesitated not to ridicule and 
run doWn the whole discovery, as one of the 
wildest and most causeless alarms which had ever 
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been sounded in the ears of a credulous public. 
“ I shall never forget,” he said, “ Sir Godfrey's 
most original funeral. Two bouncing parsons, 
well armed with sword and pistol, mounted the 
pulpit, to secure the third fellow who preached 
from being murdered in the face of the congre¬ 
gation. Three parsons in one pulpit—^three suns 
in one hemisphere—no wonder tiBen stood aghast 
at such a prodigy.” 

What then, Will,” answered his compa¬ 
nion, you are one of those who think the go6d 
knight murdered himself, in order to give credit 
to the plot ?” 

By my faith not I,” said the otlier; but 
some true blue Protestant might do the job for 
him, in order to give the thing a better colour. 
—I will be judged by our silent friend, whether 
that be not the most feasible solution of the 
whole.” 

I pray you, pardon me, gentlemen,” said Ju¬ 
lian ; I am but just landed in England, and am- 
a stranger to the particular circumstances wliich 
have thrown the nation into such ferment. It 

IG 
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would be the highest degree of assurance ia me 
to give my opinion betwixt gentlemen who ar¬ 
gue the matter so ably ; besides, to say truth, I 
confess weariness—your wine is more patent than 
I expected, or I have drank more of it than 1 
meant to do.” 

Nay, if an hour’s nap will refresh you,” said 
the elder of the strangers, make no ceremony 
with us. Your bed—all we can offer as such—is 
that old-fashioned Dutch-built sofa, as the last 
new phrase calls it. We shall be early stirrers 
to-morrow morning.” 

‘‘ And that we may be so,” said Smith, 1 
propose that we do sit up all this night—I hate 
lying rough, and detest a pallet-bed. So have at 
another flask, and the newest lampoon to help it 
out**** 

« 

Now a plague of their votes 
Upon papists and plots, 

^ And be d—d Doctor Oates. 

Tol de toL 

Nay, but our Puritanic host,*? said Gan- 
lesse« 

I have him in my pocket, man*«-his eyes, 
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cars, nose, and tongue,” answered his boon com¬ 
panion, “ are all in my possession.” 

“ In that case, when you give him back liis eyes 
and nose, I pray you keep his ears and tongue,” 
answered Ganlesse. Seeing and smelling are 
organs sufficient for such a knave—to speak and 
hear, arc things he should have no manner of 
pretensions to.” 

I grant you it were well done,” answered 
Smith ; but it were a robbing of the hangman 
and the pillory ; and I am an honest fellow, who 
would give Dun and the devil his due. So 

All joy to great Caesar, 

] jong life, love, and pleasure ; 

Mny the King live for ever, 

’Tis no matter for us, boys.” 

’While this Bacchanalian scene proceeded, Ju¬ 
lian had wrapt himself closely in his cloak, and 
stretched himself on the couch which they had 
shewed to him. He looked towards the table he 
had left—the tapers seemed to become hazy and 
dim as he gazed—he heard the sound of voiceSt 
but they ceased to convey any impression to his 
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understanding; and in a few minutes, he was 
faster ahiccp tlian he had ever been in the whole 
course of his life. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Gordon then his bugle blew, 

And. said, awa, awa ; 

The House of Tlhodis is all on flame, 

I hauld it time to ga\ 

Old Ballad* 

When Julian awakenet^tlie next morning, 
ail was still and vacant in the apartment* The 
rising sun, which shone through the half-closed 
shutters, shewed some rcliques of Uie last night’s 
banquet, which his confused and throbbing head 
assured liini had been carried into a debauch. 

Without being much of a boon companion, 
Julian, like otlier young men of the time, was 
not in the habit of shunning wine, which was 
then used in considerable quantities; and he 
could not help being surprised, that the few cups 
he had drunk over night had produced on his 
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frame the effects of excess, lie rose up, adjust¬ 


ed his dress, and sought the apartment for wa¬ 
ter to perform his morning ablutions, but with¬ 
out success. Wine there was on the table ; and 
beside it one stool stood, and another lay, as if 
thrown down in the heedless riot of the evening. 
Surely, he thought to himself, the wine must 
have been very powerful, which rendered me in¬ 
sensible to the noise my companions must have 
ma^e ere they finished their carouse. 

With momentary suspicion he examined his 
weapons, and the packet which he had received 
from the Countess, and kept in a secret pocket of 
Ins upper-coat, bound close about his person. All 
w’as safe; and the very operation reminded him 
of the duties which lay before him. He left the 
apartment where they had supped, and went into 
another, wretched enough, where, in a truckle- 
bed, were stretched two bodies, covered with a 
rug, the heads belonging to which were amica¬ 
bly deposited upon the same truss of hay. The 
one was the black shock-head of tlie groom ; the 
other, graced with a long thrumb night-cap, 
shewed a grizzled pate, and a grave caricatured 
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countenance, which the hook-nose apd lantern- 
jaws proclaimed to belong to the Gallic minister 
of good cheer, whose praises he Ixad heard sung 
forth on the preceding evening. These worthies 
seemed to have slumbered in the arms of Bacchus 
as well as of Morpheus, for there were broken 
flasks on the floor; and their deep snoring alone 
showed that they were alive. 

Bent upon resuming his journey, as duty and 
expedience alike dictated, Julian next descended 
the trap-stair, and essayed a door at the bottom 
of the steps. It was fastened within. He called—• 
no answer was returned. It must be, he thought, 
the apartment of the revellers, now probably sleep¬ 
ing as soundly as their dependants still slumbered, 
and as he himself had done a few minutes before. 
Should he awake them ?—To what purpose ? They 
were men with whom accident had involved him 
against his own will; and situated as he was, he 
thought it wise to take the earliest opportunity 
of breaking off from society, which was suspicious, 
and might be perilous. Ruminating thus, he es¬ 
sayed another door, which admitted him to a bed- 
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room, whejre lay another harmonious slumbercr. 
The mean utensils, pewter measures, empty cans 
and casks, with which this room was lumbered^ 
proclaimed it that of the host, who slept, sur¬ 
rounded by his professional implements of hosjji- 
tality and stock in trade. 

This discovery relieved Peveril from some de¬ 
licate embarrassment which he had formerly en¬ 
tertained. He put upon the table a piece of mo¬ 
ney, sufficient, as he judged, to pay his share of 
the preceding night’s reckoning; not caring to be 
indebted for his entertainment to the strangers, 
whom he was leaving without the formality of an 
adieu. 

His conscience cleared of this gentlcman-like 
scruple, Peveril proceeded witli a light heart, 
though somewhat a dizzy head, to the stable, 
which he easily recognized among a few other 
paltry out-houscs. His horse, refreshed with rest, 
and perhaps not unmindful of his services tlie 
evening before, neighed as his master entered the 
j^table; and Peveril accepted the sound as an 
.^inen of a prosperous journey. He paid the au- 
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gury with a sieve-full of corn ; and, while his pal¬ 
frey profited by his attention, walked into the 
fresh air to cool his heated blood, and consider 
what course he should pursue in order to reach 
the Castle of Martindale before sunset. His ac- 
quaintance with the country in general, gave him 
confidence that he could not have greatly devia¬ 
ted from the nearest road ; and with his horse 
in good condition, he conceived he might easily 
reach Martindale before night-fall. 

11 aving adjusted his route in his mind, he re¬ 
turned into the stable to prepare his steed for the 
journey, and soon led him into the ruinous court¬ 
yard of the inn, bridled, sadilled, and ready to 
be mounted. But as Pevcrifs hand was upon the 
inane, and his left foot in the stirrup, a hand 
touched his cloak, and tlie voice of Ganlesse said. 
What, Master Pevcril, is this your foreign 
breeding ? or have you learned in France to take 
French leave of your friends P” 

Julian started like a guilty thing, although a 
moment’s reflection assured him that he was nei¬ 
ther wrong nor in danger. “ 1 cared not to dis¬ 
turb you,” he said, although I did come as far 
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as the door of your chamber. I supposed your 
friend and you might require, after our last 
night'*8 revel, rather sleep than ceremony. I left 
my own bed, though a rough one, with more re¬ 
luctance than usual; and as mjL occasions oblige 
me to be an eafly traveller, I thought it best to 
depart without leav^e-taking; I have left a token 
for mine host, on the table of his apartment.’’ 

‘‘ It was unnecessary,” said Ganlesse; ‘‘ tlie 
rascal is already overpaid.«^But are you not ra- 
tlier premature in your purpose of departing 
My Hiind tell^ me that IViaster Julian Peveril had 
better proceed with me to London, than turn 
aside for any purpose whatever. You may see 
already, that ! am no ordinary^..person, but a 
master-spirit ofihe >tiiiie; JfQt; the J tra¬ 

vel with, and w'bom I hadriSge ihiiia prodigal fol¬ 
lies, be also has his us^s* Bet ^you are of a dif¬ 
ferent cast; and.I not ohlyr^frould serve you, but 
even wish you td be my iawn^’’t . ^ ^ ^ . 

Julian gazed on thi6;singuior person when he 
spolfi^' Wc have alrcady.said his figure was mean 
aiui slight, with very ordipaTy>aiifflruni||arkedifea- 

. ^ i 

turcs, unless wc were to distinguisltHi^ Ijghtenh 
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ings of a keen grey eye, which corresponded, in 
its careless find {nrideful glance, with the haughty 
superiority which the stranger assumed in his con¬ 
versation. It was not till after a momentary 
pause, that Julian replied, Can you wonder, 
sir, that in my circumstances—if they are indeed 
known to you—I should decline unnecessary con- 
hdencc on the affairs of moment which have Call¬ 
ed me hither, or refuse the company of a stran¬ 
ger, who assigns no reason for desiring mine ?” 

“ Be it as you list, young man,” answered 
Ganlesse; only remember hereafter, you had 
a fair offer—it is not every one to whom I would 
have made it. If we should meet hereafter, on 
other, and on worse terms, impute it to yourself, 
and not to me.” 

I understand not your threat,” answered Pe- 
veril, ‘‘ if a threat be indeed implied. I have done 
no evil—I feel no apprehension—and I cannot, 
in common sense, conceive why I should suffer 
for refusing my confidence to a stranger, who 
seems to re(|^uire that I should submit me blind¬ 
fold to his guidance.” 
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Farewell, then. Sir Julian of the Peak,— 
that may soon be,” said the stranger, removing 
the hand which he had as yet left carelessly on 
the horse'^s bridle. 

How mean you by that phrase ?” said Ju¬ 
lian ; and wliy apply such a title to me F” 

The stranger smiled, and only answered, 
“ Here our conference ends. The way is before 
you. You will find it longer and rougher than 
that by which I would have guided you.” 

S(- saying, Ganlesse turned his back and walk¬ 
ed toward the bouse. On the thresliold he turned 
about once more, and seeing that Peveril had 
not yet moved from the spot, he again smiled 
and beckoned to him ; but Julian, recalled by 
that sign to recollection, spurred his horse, and 
set forward on his journey. 

It was not long ere his local acquaintance with 
the country enabled him to regain the road to 
Martindale, from which he had diverged on the 
preceding evening for about tw^o miles. But the 
roads, or rather the paths, of this wild country, 
so mii^^iatirized by their native poet, Cotton, 
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were so complicated in some places^ so difficult 
to be traced in others, and so unfit for hasty 
travelling in almost all, that, in spite of Julian'’s 
utmost exertions, and though he made no longer 
delay upon the journey than was necessary to 
bait liis horse at a small hamlet through which 
he passed at noon, it was night-fall ere he reach¬ 
ed an eminence, from which, an hour sooner, 
the battlements of Martindalc-Castle would have 
been visible; and where, when they were hid in 
night, their situation was indicated by a light 
constantly maintained in a lofty tower, called 
the Warder’s Turret; and which domestic bea- 
con had acquired, through all the neighbour¬ 
hood, the name of PeveriFs Pole-star. 

This was regularly kindled at curfew toll, and 
supplied with as much wood and charcoal as main¬ 
tained the light till sunrise; and at no period was 
the ceremonial omitted, saving during the space 
intervening between the death of a Lord of the 

Castle and bis interment. When this last event 

\ 

had taken place, the niglitly beacon was rekin¬ 
dled with some ceremony, and continued till fate 
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called the successor to sleep with his fathers. 11 is 
not known from what circumstances the practice 
of maintaining this light originally sprung. l>a- 
dition spokeof it doubtfully. Some thought it was 
the signal of general hospitality, which, in ancient 
times, guided the wandering knight, or the weary 
])ilgiim, to rest and refreshment. Others spoke 
of it as a love-lighted watchfire,’’ by which tlie 
provident anxiety of a former lady of Martindale 
guided her husband homewards through the ter¬ 
rors of a midnight storm. The less favourable 
construction of unfriendly neighbours of the dis¬ 
senting persuasion, ascribed the origin and conti¬ 
nuance of this practice, to the assuming pride of 
the family of PeveriJ, who thereby chose to inti¬ 
mate their ancient suzeraintS over the whole coun¬ 
try, in tile manner of the admiral, who carries the 
lantern in the poop, for the guidance of the fleet. 
And in the former times, our old friend, Master 
Solsgrace, dealt from tlie pulpit many a hard hit 
against Sir Gcoftirey, as he that had raised his 
horn, and set up his candlestick on high. Cer¬ 
tain it is, that all the Feverils, from father to son, 
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had been especially attentive to the maintenance 
of this custom, as something intimately connected 
with the dignity of their family; and in the hands 
of Sir Geofirey, the observance was not like to be 
omitted. 

Accordingly, the polar-star of Peveril had 
continued to beam more or less brightly during 
all the vicissitudes of the Civil War; and glim¬ 
mered, however faintly, during the subsequent 
period of Sir Geoffrey’s depression. But he was 
often heard to say, and sometimes to swear, that 
while there was a perch of woodland left to the 
estate, the old beacon-grate should not lack re¬ 
plenishing. All this his son Julian well knew; 
atwl therefore it was with no ordinary feelings of 
surprise and anxiety, that, looking in the direc¬ 
tion of the Castle, he perceived that the light 
was not visible. He halted—rubbed his eyes— 
shifted his position—and endeavoured, in vain, 
to persuade himself that he had mistaken the 
point from which the polar-star of his house was 
visible, or that some newly intervening obstacle, 
the growth of a plantation, perhaps, or the eroo- 
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tion of some building, intercepted the liglit of 
the beacon. But a moment’s reflection assured 
him, that from the high and free situation which 
Martindale-Castle bore in reference to the sur¬ 
rounding country, this could not have taken place, 
and the inference necessarily forced itself upon 
his mind, that Sir Geoffrey, his father, was cither 
deceased, or that the family must have been dis¬ 
turbed by some strange calamity, under the pres¬ 
sure of which, their wonted custom, and solemn 
usage, had been neglected. 

Under the influence of undefinable apprehen¬ 
sion, young Peveril now struck the spurs into his 
jaded steed, and forcing liini down the broken and 
steep path, at a pace whicii set safe ty at defiance, 
he arrived at the village of Martindalc-Moul- 
trassic, eagerly desirous to ascertain the cause of 
tliis ominous eclipse. The street, through which 
his tired horse paced slow and reluctantly, was 
now deserted and empty; and scarce a candle 
twinkled from a casement, excepting from the lat¬ 
ticed window of the little inn, called the Peveril 
Arms, from which a broad light shone, and seve¬ 
ral voices were heard in rude festivity. 
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Before tlie door of this inn, the jaded palfrey, 
guided by the instinct or experience which makes 
a liackney well acquainted with the outside of a 
house of entertainment, made so sudden and de¬ 
termined a pause, that notwithstanding his haste, 
the rider thought it best to dismount, expecting 
to be readily supplied with a fresh horse by Ro¬ 
ger Rainc, the landlord, the ancient dependant 
of his family. He also wished to relieve his 
anxiety, by inquiring concerning the state of 
things at the Castle, when he was surprised to 
hear, bursting from the tap-room of the loyal 
old host, a well-known song of the Common¬ 
wealth time, which some puritanical wag had writ¬ 
ten in reprehension of the Cavaliers, and their 
dissolute courses, and in which his father came in 
for a lash of the satirist. 


Ye thought in the world there was no power to tame yr. 

So you tippled and drabM till the saints overcame ye, 

“ Forsooth,” and “ Ne’er stir,” sir, have vanquished, “ G— 
d —n me,” 

Which nobody can deny. 

There was bluff old Sir Geoffrey loved brandy and mum well, 
And to see a beer-glass turn’d over the thumb well; , 

But he fled like the wind, before Fairfax and Cromwell, 

Which nobody can ^‘ny. 
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Some strange revolution, Julian was aware, 
must have taken place, both in the village and 
in the Castle, ere these sounds of unseemly insult 

I 

could have been poured forth in the very inn 
which was decorated with the armorial bearings 
of his family; and not knowing how far it might 
be advisable to intrude on these unfriendly re¬ 
vellers, without the power of repelling or chas¬ 
tising their insolence, he led his horse to a back¬ 
door, which, as he recollected, communicated 
with the landlord’s apartment, determined to 
make private inquiry at him concerning the state 
of matters at the Castle. He knocked repeated¬ 
ly, and as often called on Roger Raine with an 
earnest but stilled voice. At length a female 
voice replied, by the usual inquiry, Who is 
there 

“It is I, Dame Raine—I, Julian Peveril— 
tell your husband to come to me presently.” 

, “ Alack, and a wcll-a-day, Master Julian, if 

it be really you—^you are to know my poor good 
man has ^gone where he can come to no one; 
but, ^oubtless, we shall all go to him, as Mat- 
Chi^bcrlain says.” 
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He is dead, then ?” said Julian. I am ex¬ 
tremely sorry—■ —^ 

Dead six months and more. Master Julian; 
and let me tell you, it is a long time for a lone 
woman, as Mat Chamberlain says.” 

“ Well, do you or your chamberlain undo the 
door. I want a fresh horse; and I want to know 
how things are at the Castle.” 

“ The Castle—lack-a-day 1—Chamberlain—« 
Matthew Chamberlain—I say, Mat 

Mat Chamberlain apparently was at no great 
distance, for he presently answered her call; and ' 
Peveril, as he stood close to the door, could hear 
them whispering to each other, and distinguish in 
a great measure \)niat they said. And here it may 
be noticed, that Dame Raine, accustomed to sub¬ 
mit to the authority of old Roger, who vindica¬ 
ted as well tAe husband^’s domestic prerogative, as 
that of the monarch in the state, had, when left a 
buxom widow, been so far incommoded by the ex¬ 
ercise of her newly acquired independence, that 
she had recourse, upon all occasions, to the ad¬ 
vice of Mat Chamberlain ; and as Mat began no 
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longer to go slipshod, and in a red night-cap, but 
wore Spanish shoes, and a higli-crowned beaver, 
(at least of a Sunday,) and moreover was called 
Master Matthew by his fellow-servants, the neigh¬ 
bours in the village argued a speedy change of the 
name on the sign-post; nay, perhaps, of the very 
sign itself, for Matthew was a bit of a Puritan, 
and no friend to Peverit of the Peak. 

“ Now counsel me, aif you be a man, Mat 
Chamberlain,” said Widow Raine ; for never 
Stir, if here b^not Master Julian's own self, and 
he wants a horse, and what not, and all as if 
things were as they wont to be.” 

Why, dame, an ye will walk by eoun^V’ 
said the Chamberlain, e’en shak^ him off-r^let 
him be jogging while his boots are green. This 
is no world for folks to scald their fingers in 
other folks’ broth.” 

A 

And that is well spoken, truly,” apswered 
Dame Baine; “ but then, look you^^!Mi|t, nr® 
have eaten their bread, and, as my^’peor good- 
man used to say——” 

’’j '» 

.y they that walk by the coun- 
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sc] of the dead, shall have hone of the living; ’ 
and so you may do as you list; but if you will 
walk by mine, drop latch, and draw bolt, and bid 
him seek quarters farther—that is my cotinsel.’’ 

I desire nothing of you, sirrah,” said Peve- 
ril, “ save but to know how Sir Geoffrey and his 
lady do 

Lack-a-day !—lack-a-day f” in a tone of 
sympathy, was the only answer he received from 
the landlady ; and the conversation betwixt her 
and her chamberlain was resumed, bttt in a tone 
too low to be overheard. 

At lengtli Mat Chamberlain spoke aloud, and 
with a tone of authority : We undo no doors 
at this time of night, for it is against the Justices’ 
orders, and might cost us our license; and for the 
Castle, the road up to it lies before you, and I 
think you know it as well as we do.” 

And I know you,” said Peveril, remounting 
Itis wearied horse, for an ungrateful churl, 
whom, on the first opportunity, 1 will cudgel to 
a mummy.” 

To this menace Matthew niadc no reply, and 
Peveril presently heard him leave the apartment, 
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after a few earnest words betwixt him and Ins 
mistress. 

Impatient at this delay, and at the evil omen 
implied in these people’s conversation and de¬ 
portment, Peveril, after some vain spurring of his 
horse, which positively refused to move a step far¬ 
ther, dismounted once more, and was about to 
» 

pursue liis journey on foot, notwithstanding the 
extreme disadvantage under which the high ri¬ 
ding-boots of the period laid those who attempted 
t(i walk with such incumbrances, when he was 
stopped by a gentle call from the window. 

Her counsellor was no sooner gone, tlian the 
flood-nature and habitual veneration of the dame 
for the house of Peveril, and perhaps some fear 
for her counsellor’s bones, induced her to open 
the casement, and cry, but in a low and timid 
tone, “ Hist! hist! Master Julian—be you 
gone 

Not yet, dame,” said Julian ; though it 
seems my stay is unwelcome.” 

]^ay, but good young master, it is because 
men counsel so differently; for here w as my poor 
old Boger Baine would have thought the chim- 
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ncy corner too cold for you; and here is Mat 
Chamberlain thinks the cold court-yard is warm 
enough.” 

“ Never mind that, dame,” said Julian; “ do 
but only tell me what has happened at Martin- 
dale-Castle ? I sec the beacon is extinguished.” 

Is it in troth ?—ay, like enough—^then good 
Sir Geoffrey is gone to Heaven with my old Ro¬ 
ger Raine !” 

“ Sacred Heaven!” exclaimed Peveril; ‘‘when 
was my father taken ill ?” 

“ Never, as I^knows of,"” said the dame; 
“ but, about three hours since, arrived a party 
at the Castle, with buff-coats and bandaliers, and 
one of the Parliamenfs folks, like in 01iver‘’s time. 
My old Roger Raine would have shut the gates 
of the inn against them, but he is in the church¬ 
yard, and Mat says it is against law ; and so they 
c^me in and refreslied men and horse, and sent for 
Master Bridgenorth, that is at Moultrassie-Hall 
even now; and so they went up to the Castle, and 
there was a fray, it is like, as the old Knight w^as 
no man to take napping, as poor Roger Rahie 
used to say. Always the officers had the best 
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ou‘’t; and reason there is, since they had law of 
their side, as our Matthew says. But since the 
poU-star of the Castle is out, as your honour says, 
why, doubtless, the old gentleman is deod."^ 

•* Gracious Heaven I—Dear dame, for love or 
gold, let me have a horse to make for the Castle.'' 

The Castle ?” said the dame; ** the Round¬ 
heads, as my poor Roger called them, will kill 
you as they have killed your father I Better creep 
into the wood-house, and I will send Bett with 
a blanket and some supper—Or stay~niy old 
Dobbin stands in the little stihle beside the hen- 
coop—e’en take him, and make the best of your 
way out of the country, for there is no safety here 
for you. Hear what songs some of them are sing¬ 
ing at the tap !—so take Dobbin, and do not for¬ 
get to leave your own horse instead." 

Peveril waited to hear no further, only, that 
just as he turned to go off to the stable, the com¬ 
passionate female was heard to exclaim,—“ O 
Lord! what will Matthew Chamberlain say r" 
but instantly added, “ Let him say what he will, 
I may dispose of what’s my own." 

With the haste of a double-feed hostler did 
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Julian exchange the equipments of his jaded 
brute willi poor Dobbin, who stood quietly tug¬ 
ging at his rack-full of hay, without dreaming of 
the business which was that night destined for 
him. Notwithstanding the darkness of the place, 
Julian succeeded marvellous quickly in preparing 
for his journey; and leaving his own horse to 
hnd its way to Dobbin’s rack by instinct, he 
leaped upon bis new acquisition, and spurred 
him sharply against the hill, which rises steeply 
from the village to the Castle. Dobbin, little 
accustomed to su^h exertions, snorted, panted, 
and trotted as briskly as he could, until at 
length he brought his rider before the entratfee- 
gate of his father’s ancient seat. 

The moon was now rising, but the portal was 
liidden from its beams, being situated, as we liave 
mentioned elsewhere, in a deep recess betwixt two 
large flanking towers. Pevcril dismounted, turn¬ 
ed his horse loose, and advanced to the gate, 
which, contrary to his expectation, he found was 
open. He entered the large court-yard; and could 
then perceive that lights yet twinkled in the lower 
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part of the building, although he had not before 
observed them, owing to the height of the out¬ 
ward walls. The main door, or great hall-gate, 
as it was called, was, since the partially decayed 
state of the family, seldom opened, save on occa¬ 
sions of particular ceremony. A smaller postern 
door served the purpose of ordinary entrance; 
and to that Julian now repaired. This also was 
open—a circumstance which would of itself have 
alarmed him, had he not already had so many 
causes for apprehension. His heart sunk witlun 
him as he turned to the left, through a small 
outward hall, towards the great parlour, which 
the family usually occupied as a sitting ay)art- 
ment; and his alarm became still greater, when, 
on a nearer approach, he heard proceeding from 
thence the murmur of several voices. He threw 
the door of the apartment wide; and the sight 

)^ed, warranted all the evil 
fnj^ertained. 
of him stood Jipigh^ whos^ 

arms were strongly secured, ^Qver the ellx^ws,, 
by a leathern belt drawn tight round ^U|il 


which WM lbus displa 
bodiuisi^lliiichr He Jpid 
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made fast behind ; two ruffianly looking men, 
apparently his guards, had hold of his doublet. 
The scabbardless sword which lay on the floor, 
and the empty sheath which hung by Sir Gteof- 
frey’s side, shewed the stout old Cavalier had not 
been reduced to this state of bondage without an 
attempt at resistance. Two or three persons, ha¬ 
ving their backs turned towards Julian, sat round 
a table, and appeared engaged in writing—the 
voices which he had heard were theirs, as they 
murmured to each other. Lady Peveril—the 
emblem of death, so pallid was her countenance 
—stood at the distance of a yard or two from 
her husband, upon whom her eyes were fix¬ 
ed with an intenseness of gaze, like that of one 
who looks her last on the object which she loves 
the best. She was the first to perceive Julian; 
and she exclaimed, Merciful Heaven!—my son! 
—the misery of our house is con}plcte !*” 

My son !” echoed Sir Geoffrey, starting 
from the sullen state of dejection, and swearing 

I ft" 

a deep oath—thou art come in the right time, 
Julian. Strike me one good blow—cleave me 
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that traitorous thief from the crown to the brisket; 
and that done I care not what comes next.” 

The sight of his father'^s situation made the 
son^orget the inequality of the contest which he 
was about to provoke. 

Villains,” he said, “ unhand him !” and rush¬ 
ing on the guards with his drawn sword, com¬ 
pelled them to let go Sir Geoffrey, and stand on 
their own defence. 

Sir Geoffrey, thus far liberated, shouted to his 
laiiy, Undo the belt, dame, and we will have 
three good blows for it yet—they must fight well 
that beat both father and son.” 

But one of those men who had started uj) from 
the writing-table when the fray commenced, pre- 
vented Lady Peveril from rendering her husband 
this assistance; while another easily mastered the 
hampered Knight, though not without receiving 
several severe kicks from his heavy boots—his 
condition permitting him no other mode of de¬ 
fence. A third, who saw that Julian, young, ac¬ 
tive, and animated with the fury of' a son who 
fights for his parents, was compelling the two 
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guards to give ground^ seized on bis collar, and 
attempted to master his,sword. Suddenly drop¬ 
ping that weapon, and snatching one of his pis¬ 
tols', Julian fired it at the head of the person by 
whom he was thus assailed. He did not drop, 
but, staggering back as if he had received a se¬ 
vere blow, shewed Peveril, as he sunk into a 
chair, the features of old Bridgenorth, blacken¬ 
ed with the explosion, which had even set fire to 
a part of his grey liair. A cry of astonishment 
escaped from J ullan ; and in the alarm and hor¬ 
ror of the moment, he was Easily secured and 
disarmed by those with whom he had been at 
first engaged. 

“ Heed it not, Julian,’’ said Sir Geoffrey; ‘‘heed 
it not, my brave boy—that shot has balanced ail 
accompts !—But how—what the devil—he lives ! 
—Was your pistol loaded with chaff.? or has the 
foul fiend given him proof against lead 

There was some reason for Sir Geoffrey’s sur¬ 
prise, since, as he spoke, Major Bridgenorth col¬ 
lected himself—sat up in the chair as one who 
recovers from a stunning blow—then rose, and 
wiping with his handkerchief the marks of the 
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explosion from his face, he approached J uliau, 
and said, in the same cold unaltered tone in 
which lie usually expressed himself, Young 
man, you have reason to bless God, who has this 
day saved you from the commission of a great 
crime.” 

Bless the devil, ye crop-eared knave !” ex¬ 
claimed Sir Geoffrey; for nothing less than the 
father of all fanatics saved your brains from be¬ 
ing blown about like the rinsings of Beclzebub'’s 
porridge-pot!” 

. “ Sir Geoffrey,’’^said Major Bridgenorth, “ I 
have already told you, that with you I will hold 
no argument; for to you I am not accountable 
for any of my actions.” 

“ Master Bridgenorth,’' said the lady, making 
strong effort to speak, and to speak with calm¬ 
ness, whatever revenge your Christian state of 
conscience may permit you to take on my hus¬ 
band—I—I, who have some right to experience 
compassion at your band, for most sincerely did 
I compassionate you when the hand of Heaven 
was on you—I implore you not to involve 

my son in our common ruin !—Let the dcstruc- 
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tion of the father and mother, with the ruin of 
our ancient house, satisfy your resentment for 
any wrong which you have ever received at my 
husband’s hand.” 

Hold your peace, housewife,” said the 
Knight; you speak like a fool, and meddle 
with what concerns you not.—Wrong atwj?yhand.»* 
The cowardly knave has ever had but even too 
much right. Had I cudgelled the cur soundly 
when he first bayed at me, the cowardly mongrel 
had been now crouching at my feet, instead of 
flying at my throat. But if I get through this 
action, as I have got through worse weather, I 
will pay ofl* old scores, as far as tough crab-tree 
and old iron will bear me out.” 

“ Sir Geoffrey,” replied Bridgenorth, if the 
birth you boast of has made you blind to better 
principles, it might have at least taught you ci¬ 
vility. What do you complain of ? I am a ma¬ 
gistrate ; and I execute a warrant, addressed to 
me by the first authority in the state. I am a 
creditor also of yours; and law arms me with 
powers to recover my own property from the 
hands of an improvident debtor.” 
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You a magistrate!” said the Knight; ‘^much 
such a magistrate as Noll was a monarch. Your 
heart is up, I warrant, because you have the 
King^’s pardon ; and are replaced on the bench, 
forsooth, to persecute the poor Papist. There 
was never turmoil in the state, but knaves had 
their vantage by it—never pot boiled, but the 
scum was cast uppermost.” 

For God'^s sake^ my dearest husband,” said 
Lady Peveril, cease this wild talk ! It can but 
incense Master Bridgenorth, who might other¬ 
wise consider, that in common charity- 

Incense him said Sir Geoffrey, impatient¬ 
ly interrupting her; God’s-death, madam, you 
will driye me mad ! Have you lived so long in 
this world, and yet expect consideration and cha¬ 
rity from an old starved wolf like that ? And if 
he had it, do you think that I, or you, madam, 
as my wife, are subjects for his charity ?—Julian, 
my poor fellow, I am sorry thou hast come so un¬ 
luckily, since thy petronel was not better loaded 
—^but thy credit is lost for ever as a marksman.” 

This angry colloquy passed so rapidly on all 
that J ulianj'^^arce recovered from the ex- 
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tremity of astonishment with which he was over¬ 
whelmed at finding himself suddenly plunged into 
a situation of such extremity, had no time to con¬ 
sider in what way he could most effectually act 
for the succour of his parents. To speak Bridge- 
nortli fair, seemed the' more prudent course ; but 
to this his pride could hardly stoop ; yet he for¬ 
ced himself to say, with as much calmness as he 
could assume, “ Master Bridgeiiorth, since you 
act as a magistrate, I desire to be treated accord¬ 
ing to the laws of England; and demand to know 
of what we arc accused, and by whose authority 
we are arrested ?” 

‘‘ Here is another howlet for ye!” exclaimed 
the impetuous old Knight; his mother speaks 
to a Puritan of charity; and thou must talk of 
law to a round-headed rebel, with a wanion to 
you ! What warrant hath he, think ye, beyond 
the Parliament’s or the devil’s ?” 

“ Who speaks of the Parliament ?” said a per¬ 
son entering, whom Peveril recognized as the 
official person whom he had before seen at the 
horse-dealer’s, and who now bustled in with all 
the conscious dignity of plenary authority 
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Who talks of the Parliamentlie exclaimed. 

I promise you, enough has been found in this 
house to convict twenty plotters—Here be arms, 
and that good store. Bring them in, Captain.'” 

The very same,"*’ exclaimed the Captain, ap¬ 
proaching, “ which I mention in my printed Nar¬ 
rative of Information, lodged before the Honoar¬ 
able House of Commons; they were commission¬ 
ed from old Vandcr Huys of Rotterdam, by or¬ 
ders of Don John of Austria, for the service of 
the Jesuits.” 

“ Now, by this light,” said Sir Geoffrey, they 
are the pikes, musketoons, and pistols, that have 
been hidden in the garret ever since Naseby- 
fight!” 

And here,” said the Captain’s yoke-fellow, 
Everett, are proper priest’s trappings—anti- 
phoners,and missals, and copes, I warrant you— 
ay, and proper pictures too, for Papists to mut¬ 
ter and bow over.” 

“ Now plague on thy snuffling whine,” said Sir 
Geoffrey ; “ here is a rascal will swear my grand- 
molher’f old farthingale to be priest’s vestments, 
and the story book of Owlenspiegel, a Popish 
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But how's this. Master Bridgenorth said 
Tophani, addressing the magistrate; ** your ho¬ 
nour has been as busy as we have; and you have 
caught another knave while we recovered these 
toys,” 

“ I think, sir,” said Julian, if you look into 
your warrant, which, if I mistake not, names the 
persons whom you are directed to arrest, you will 
find you have no title to apprehend me.” 

“ Sir,” said the officer, puffing with importance, 
“ I do not know who you are; but I would you 
were the best man in England, that 1 might teach 
you the respect due to the warrant of the House. 
Sir, there steps not the man within the British 
seas, but I will arrest him on authority of this bit 
of parchment; and I do arrest you accordingly. 
—What do you accuse him of, gentlemen ?” 

Dangerfield swaggered forward, and peeping 
under Julian's hat, “ Stop ray vital breath,” he 
exclaimed, “but I have seen you before, my friend, 
an I could but think where; but my memory is not 
worth a bean, since I have been obliged to use it 
so much of late, in the behalf of the poor state. 

VOL. II. u 
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But I do know the fellow; and I have seen him 
amongst the Papists—I’ll take that on my assu¬ 
red damnation.” 

Why, Captain Dangerfield,” said the Cap¬ 
tain’s smoother, but more dangerous associate,— 
“ verily, it is the same youth whom we saw at 
the horse^merchant’s yesterday; and we had mat¬ 
ter against him then, only Master Topham did 
not desire us to bring it out.” 

“Ye may bring out what ye will against him 
now,” said Topham, “ for he hath blasphemed 
the warrant of the Hguse. I think ye said ye saw 
him somewhere?” 

“ Ay, verily,” said Everett, “ I have seen him 
amongst the seminary pupils at Saint'Orner’s—he 
was who but he with the regents there.” 

Nay, Master Everett, collect yourself,” said 
Topham; “ for, as I think, you said you saw him 

at a consult of the Jesuits in London.” 

^ _ 

« It was I said so, Master Topham,” said 
the undaunted Dangerfield; and mine is the 
tongue that will swear it.” 

“ Good Master Topham,” said Bridgenorth, 

you may suspend further inquiry at present, 
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as it doth but fatigue and perplex the memory of 
tlie King's witnesses.'" 

You arc wrong, Master Bridgenorth—clear¬ 
ly wrong. It doth but keep them in wind—only 
breathes them like greyhounds before a coursing 
match." 

“ Be it so," said Bridgenorth, with his usual 
indi/lerencc of manner; but at present this 
youth must stand committed upon a warrant, 
which I Avill presently sign, of having assaulted 
me while in discharge of my duty as a magistrate, 
for the rescue of a person legally attached. Did 
you not liear the report of a pistol ?" 

I will swear to it," said Everett. 

And I," said Dangcrfield. While we were 
making search in the cellar, I heard something 
very like a j)istol-shot; but I conceived it to be 
the dAiwing of a long-corked bottle of sack, to 
see whether there were any Popish reliques in the 
inside on't." 

A pistol-shot 1" exclaimed Topham ; here 
might have been a second Sir Edmondbury God¬ 
frey’s matter.—Oh, thou real spawn of the red 
old dragon ! for he too would have resisted the 
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liousc's warrant, had we not taken him something 
al unawares.—Master Bridgenorth, you are a ju^ 
dicious magistrate, and a worthy servant of the 
state—I would we had many such sound Pro¬ 
testant justices. Shall I have this young fellow 
* 

away with his parents—what think you or will 

you keep him for re-examination 

Master Bridgenorth,'" said Lady Pcveril, in 
spite of her husband's efforts to interrupt her, 

for God'*s sake, if ever you knew what it was to 
love one of the many children you have lost, or 
her who is now left to you, do not pursue your 
vengeance to the blood of my poor boy ! I will 
forgive you all the rest—all the distress you have 
wrought—all the yet greater misery with which 
you threaten us; but do not be extreme with one 
who never can have offended you. Believe, that 
if your ears are shut against the cry of a despair¬ 
ing mother, those which are open to the complaint 
of all who sorrow, will hear my petition and your 
answer.” 

The agony of mind and of voice with which 
Lady Peveril uttered these words, seemed to thrill 
through all present, though most of tficm were but 
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too much inured to such scenes. Every one was 
siJent, when, ceasing to speak, she fixed on Bridge- 
north her eyes,glistening with tears, with the eager 
afi^iety of one whose life or death seetned to de¬ 
pend upon the answer to be returned. Even 
Bridgenorth’s inflexibility seemed to be sliakeii; 
and his voice was tremulous, as he answered, 
Madam, I would to God I had the present 
means of relieving your great distress, otherwise 
than by recommending to you a reliance upon 
Providence; and that you take heed to your spi¬ 
rit, that it murmur not under this crook in your 
lot. For me, I am but as a rod in the hand of 
the strongman, which smites not of itself, but be¬ 
cause it is wielded by the arm of him who holds 

0 

the same.’'* 

Even as I and my black rod are guided by 
the Commons of England,'” said Master Topham, 
who seemed marvellously pleased with the illus¬ 
tration. 

Julian now thought it time to say something in 
his own behalf; and he endeavoured to temper it 
witli as much composure as it was possible for him 
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to assume. “ Master Bridpjcnortli,'” he said, “ I 
neither dispute your authority, nor tliis gentle¬ 
man’s warrant- 

‘‘ You do not?” said Topham. O h o, master 
youngster, 1 thought we should bring you to your 
senses presently!” 

Then, if you so will it, Master Topham,” 
said Bridgenorth, “ thus it shall be. You shall 
set out with early day, taking with you, towards 
London, the pervsons of Sir Geoffrey and Lady 
Peyeril; and that they may travel according to 
their quality, you will allowthcm their coach, suf¬ 
ficiently guarded.” 

‘‘ I will travel with them myself,” said 'J’op- 
ham; ‘‘ for these rough Derbyshire roads are no 
easy riding; and ray very xeycs arc weary with 
looking on these bleak hills. In the coach I can 
sleep as sound as if I were in the house, and Mas¬ 
ter Bodderbrains on his legs.” 

It will become you so to take your ease. 
Master Topham,” answered Bridgenorth. “ For 
this youth, 1 will take him under my charge, and 
bring him up myself.” 
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I may not be answerable for that, worthy 
Master Bridgeiiortli, since he comes within the 
warrant of the House.” 

*—“^^^ay, but,” said Bridgenorth, “he is only 
under custody for an assault, with the purpose 
of a rescue ; and I counsel you against meddling 
with him, unless you have stronger guard. Sir 
Geoffrey is now old and broken, but this young 
fellow is in the flower of his youth, and hath at 
his beck all the debauched young Cavaliers of the 
neighbourhood—You will scarce cross the coun¬ 
try witliout a rescue.” 

Tophain eyed Julian wistfully, as a spider may 
be supposed to look upon a stray wasp which has 
gt)t into bis web, and which he longs to secure, 
though he fears the consequences of attempting 
him. 

Julian himself replied, “ I know not if this 
separation be well or ill meant on your part. 
Master Bridgenorth; but on mine, I am only de¬ 
sirous to share the fate of my parents; and there¬ 
fore I will give my word of honour to attemjiL 
neither rescue nor escape, on condition you do 
not separate me from them.” 
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Do not say so, Julian,” said his mother; 
abide with Master Bridgenorth—my mind tells 
me he cannot mean so ill by us as his rough con¬ 
duct would now lead us to infer.’' 

And I,” said Sir Geoffrey, know, that be¬ 
tween the doors of my father’s house and the 
gates of hell, tliere steps not such a villain on 
the ground ! And if I wish ray hands ever to be 
unbound again, it is because I hope for one down¬ 
right blow at a grey head, that has hatched more 
treason than the whole Long Parliament.” 

“ Away with thee,” said the zealous officer; 

is Parliament a word for so foul a mouth as 
thine ? —Gentlemen,” he added, turning to Eve- 
rett and Dangerfield, “ you will bear witness to 
this.” 

“ To his having reviled the House of Com- 
mons-^by G—d, that I will!” said Dangerfield; 

I will take it on my damnation.” 

And verily,” said Everett, ‘‘ as he spoke of 
Parliament generally, he hath contemned the 
House of Loi’ds also.” 

Why, ye poor insignificant wretches,” said 
Sir Geoflrey, “ wliosc very life is a lie—and 
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whose bread is perjury—would you pervert my 
innocent words almost as soon as they have quit¬ 
ted my lips ? I tell you the country is well weary 
“of you; and should Englishmen come to their 
senses, the jail, the pillory, the whipping-post, 
and the gibbet, will be too good preferment for 
such base bloodsuckers. And now. Master Bridge- 
north, you and they may do your worst; for I 
will not open my mouth to utter a single word 
while I am in the company of such knaves.” 

Perhaps, Sir Geofirey,” answered Bridge- 
north, you would better have consulted your 
own safety in adopting that resolution a little 
sooner—the tongue is a little member, but it 
causes much strife.—You, Master Julian, will 
please to follow me, and without remonstrance or 
resistance, for vou must be aware that I have the 
means of compelling.” 

Julian was, indeed, but too sensible that he 

had no other course but that of submission to 

superior force ; but ere he left the apartment, he 

kneeled down to receive his father’s blessing, 

which tljc old man bestowed not without a tear 

in Ins eye, and in the emphatic words, “ God 

IB 
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bless thee, my boy; and keep thee good and true 
to Church and King, whatever wind bhall bring 
foul weather.’’ 

His mother was only able to pass her hand 
over his head, and to implore him, in a low tone 
of voice, not to be rash or violent in any attem])t 
to render them assistance. “ Wc arc innocent,” 
she said, my son—we are innocent—and we 
are in God’s hands. He the thought our best 
comfort and protection.” 

Bridgcnorlh now signed to Julian to follow 
him, which he did, accompanied, or rather con¬ 
ducted, by the two guards who had first disarm¬ 
ed him. When they had passed from the apart¬ 
ment, and were at the door of the outward hall, 
Bridgcnorlh asked Julian whether he would con¬ 
sider himself as under parole ; in wliich case, he 
said, he would dispense with all other security 
but his own promise. 

Peveril, who could not help hoping somewhat 
from the favourable and unresentful manner in 
which he was treated by one whose life he had 
so recently attempted, replied, without hesitation, 
that he would give his parole for twenty-four 
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hours, neither to attempt to escape by force nor 
by fliolit, 

“ It is wisely said,” replied Bridgenorih ; “ for 
might cause bloodshed, be assured 
that your utmost efforts could do no service to 
your parents.^—^Horses there—horses to the court¬ 
yard !” 

The trampling of the horses was soon heard ; 
and in obedience to Bridgenorth’s signal, and in 
compliance with his promise, Julian mounted 
one which was presented to him, and prepared to 
leave the house of his fathers, in w Inch his parents 
were now prisoners, and to gt), he knew not whi¬ 
ther, under the custody of one known to be the 
ancient enemy of his race. He was rather sur¬ 
prised at observing, that Bridgenorih and he were 
about to travel without any other attendants. 

^Vheii they were nuninted, and as they rode 
slowly towards the outer-gate of the court-yard, 
llridgenorlli said to him, “ It is not every one 
who would thus unreservedly commit liis safety, 
by travelling at night, and unaided, with the hot- 
brained youth who so lately attempted his life.” 
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‘‘ Master Bridgcnorth,'” said Julian, I might 
tell you truly, that I knewyou not at the time wheil 
I directed my weapon against you ; but I must 
also add, that the cause in which I usedjt^muttri 
have rendered me, even had I known you, a slight 
respecter of your person. At present, I do know 

j 

you; and have neither malice against your per¬ 
son, nor the liberty of a parent to hght for. Be¬ 
sides, you have my word; and when was a Pcveril 
known to break it 

** Ay,” replied his companion, a Pevcril—a 
Peveril of the Peak i—a‘name which has long 
sounded like a war-trumpet in the land; but which 
has now perhaps sounded its last loud note. Look 
back, young man,oh the darksome turrets of your 
father’s house, which uplift themselves as proud¬ 
ly on the brow of the hill, as their owners raised 
themselves above the sons of their people. Think 
upon your father, a captive—^yourself, in some 
sort, a fugitive—your light quenched—your glory 
abased—your estate wrecked and impoverished. 
Think that Providence has subjected the desti¬ 
nies of the race of Peveril to one, whom, in their 
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aristocratic pride, they held as a plebeian upstart. 
'I'liink of this ; and when you again boast of your 
ancestry, remember, that he who raiseth the low- 
an also abase the high in heart.” 

/Julian did indeed gaze for an instant, with a 
swelling heart, upon the dimly-seen turrets of his 
paternal mansion, on which poured the moon¬ 
light, mixed with long shadows of the towers and 
trees. But while he sadly acknowledged the truth 
of Bridgenorth'‘s observation, he felt indignant at 
his ill-timed triumph, If fortune had followed 
worth,” he said, the Castle of Martindale, and 
the name of Peveril, had afforded no room for 
their enemy’s vain glorious boast. But those who 
liavc stood high on Fortune’s wheel, must abide 
by the consequence of its revolutions. Thus much 
I will at least say for my father’s liouso, that it 
has not stood unhonoured; nor will it fall—if it 
is to hill—unlamcnted. Forbear, then, if you are 
indeed the Christian you call yourself, to exult in 
the misfortunes of others, or to confide in your 
own ])rosperity. If the light of our House be 
now quenched, God can rekindle it in his own 
good time.” 
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Peveril brbke off in extreme surprise; for as he 
spoke the last words, the brioht red beams of the 
family beacon began again to glimmer from its 
wonted watch-tower, chequering the pale m(fon=" 
beam with a ruddier glow. Bridgcnorlh aijo 
gazed on this unexpected illumination with sur¬ 
prise, and not, as it seemed, witliout distjuietude. 
“ Young man,’’ he resumed, “ it can scarcely be 
but what Heaven intends to work great things 
by your liand, so singularly has that augury fol- 
lov ed on your words.” 

So saying, he put his horse once more into mo¬ 
tion ; and looking back, from time to lime, as if 
to assure himself that the beacon of tlie Castle 
was actually rekindled, he led tlie way through 
the well-known paths and alleys, to liis t)wii 
house of Moiiltrassie, followed by Peveril, who, 
although sensible that (lie light might be alto¬ 
gether accidental, could not but receive as a good 
omen an event so intimately connected with the 
traditions and usages of liis family. 

They alighted at the hall-door, which was has¬ 
tily opened by |i femab ; and while tlie deep tone 
of Bridgenorth called on the groom to take their 
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horses, the well-known voice of his daughter 
Alice was heard to exclaim in thanksgiving to 
God, who had restored her father in safety, 
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